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SEE by the ads in this paper jp gam [ 
be about time for the huntin’ L 
ingen to come again.. Of course with og P 
atatdatsae el ig openin’ so fast and the peas got to 
picked and that pis © 
of soybean bay E 
be cut and got a” 
and ever thing gg” » 
to be done at one” 
time they ain't ww 
chance for me to go Fe 
myself. It jug 
means I got to fe 
careful how [ g = 
around the placehe 
cause, some. of, them 
BILL CASPER young bucks from 
town ain't | 
how to handle a gun carefull like yet, |” 
bet they sell a lot of them shells, 
“Did you see this fine stove they go 
You can buy this safe motor vil by the quart at any Pan-Am advertised for the parlor?” Says Marthy T 
Station; or in the handy five- and one-gallon tins shown here to me. “Which one?” says I. “Right 
here,” says she pointin’ to a ad in this ee 
paper. “That ain’t no stove,” says J don 


“that’s one of them fine phonygraf mp 
chines that makes music.” “It aint 


: nothin’ of the kind,” pops Marthy. “Yoy | 
ara n- ase ecru es just read what it says.” ‘And sure enough 
there it was. Now I want everbody tj 
read this ad along with the rest and them 
as has courtin’ gals had better be gettin’ 


one for the parlor like it says, Gals of 
a courtin’ age gets expensive and if 
a e pushes a fellow right hard sometimes 
get ‘em married off before he lose 


the roof from over his head. 
“They’s somethin’ else in the ads in be 


this paper I ‘want you to see, Bill Cas fille 

per,” says Marthy and when she Calls © dete 

out my full name like that I know her abot 

dander is up. “I always reads the ads,” = 
t 


says I kinder nettled that she was talkin’ 





that way. “Yes but I’m aimin’ for this reas 

one to do you some good and me too gror 

Now you look here. See this one? You gro\ 

Pan-Am motor oil protects your car tive engineers as the ideal inikeicant don’t have to wait for no high line to ee 

ge . é oor 

under all driving conditiems,because for modern meters. pen —- pcellge- a this 

it is refined from pure paraffin-base Fill up, today, at the first Pan-Am ain’t no tellin’ what we'd find out we i 

crudes. Nature has given thisttype of station you see. Every dealer has a could do with it once we got it. Now “ 

aor you get them yearlin’s up out of that G 

petroleum exceptional qualities. It scientifically prepaved chart showing back swamp pasture before frost comes tran 

produces the toughest, sturdi- just the right grade of this safe on and they start starvin’ and see if you _ 

z . _| can’t get enough on’ em to make the this 

est motor oil known. motor efi to: protect your car. down payment on one of them outfits” in tl 

—_— Now ain't that just like a woman and for 

Moreover, Pan-Am motor me with all the cotton to gather and — will 

oil is refined with unusual SELECTED MEN the peas to pick and that hay to save - 

wii The Pan-Am feanchise is-only given and now have to go to runnin’ yearlin’s of 1 

care. Its specifications are ondutetuttimmattinal — 5 gat enather one of thei tnt sear 

similar in all respects to those ter. You can trade With confidense women and business. This is a fine one sn 

set up by the leading automo- at any Pan-Am Station. ~at x ype I want you all to read it. Here <e 
“ 1 

WHY WOMEN KNOW SO LITTLE sos 

ABOUT BUSINESS 1 A plan 


The reason women know so little about busi 




















































































bd i > ness is because they dress and go so much weis 
an merican etroleum orporation uatil-they have no. time to think sbout Mall The 
ness. Time the woman puts on the low neck, rep] 
Also distributors of KIP insecticide, SEMDAC auto polish and SUPERLA candles ore 4 ae aareoetre —— fag y dees 
the lip stick and- powder, and then brush het the 
teeth and file her finger nails. then crank seec 
_| the car and drive to the nearest town | strij 
eo ; pace the sidewalks for 24 hours or more ; cove 
' 4 DAIRY SOPPLIES into the theatre for Gnas 1% hours and then ~ and 

4 4 Write Catalog drive by her neighber’s house and gossip — 
ger -Anee e 4 —_— pea about her best friend’s dress. Then it is time to ¢ 
This ERIE Stillson v4 for her to return home and take her nap and day: 
2 “Buttermilk Making.’ that is why she has no time to study business. to | 
3 Mrs. James F.,; Deepstep, Georgia. tro: 

the ideal We ae ric 

The — 'LLSON PIP WRENCH. te he eal io Donee. : —— —~ 3 : —— No, that ain't Marthy. She ain t much : gro’ 
ity tool steel, — hangeable with any other Stillson eensh. Hee 2 CHAMPION io. 8 i 4 for goin’ places. Outside of goin’ © er. 

moveable jaws a wooden handle take wy *» mn) ’ 
to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for —s $ OOLER { No. i - ps church on preachin days and goin P | or 
drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 4 -O.B. Adlenta town about once in three months om 
automobile. % sti the 

making : DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. | don’t stir around much. About once’ 
rn a maw i Fg ag ew dar satan | Atlanta, Ga. | year we goes to see some ‘of our kite N 
A $| folks as lives down on the creek. NO” for 
. HERE’S OUR OFFER 3 that ain't Marthy. Gee, but I'd lo sow 
; ‘ see somebody try to put some of 4 mal 
ERIE STILLSON WRENCH For Only = 3 | cave paint stuff on her face. I bet they st 
a 25 ‘ wish they'd of picked on a_ wild-cat” V 
AND 7 les. . ° 9 ’ 

: : P instead. No, that ain't what's the mattet han 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER om ws ce — ae hea 
ee say 4 ROOFING G0. BILL CASPER. | may 
Send Order and Remittance to ; - : io 
“or 4 pa 
the 
spir 
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‘shear them off to within 1 inch of the 
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Successful Celery Grower Enjoys 
Halfway Methods, However, Will Not Be Tolerated by This 


most difficult of our vegetables for the home 
gardener to grow. On the other hand, it is one of 
the most profitable, when well grown, and is always in 
demand. We are not going to urge The Progressive 
Farmer readers to grow this fat 
pay-day crop and aristocrat of the 
truck or home garden, but we do 
want to say this: The best celery 
we have ever tasted—best in crisp- 
ness and nutty flavor—was grown 
by this writer or members of his 
family in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Arkansas, and in soils 
: ranging from stiff clay through 
=o ee loams to light sand. But soil must 
be made over for celery—made deep, fine, mellow, 
filled with hurflus, and heavily fertilized. If we are 
determined to succeed, then we must make the soil 
about twice as rich as any soil we have cultivated. 
This is a hard prescription to fill but let’s remember 
that celery is a difficult crop to. grow. This is the 
reason celery will give us a fat pay day in cash, if 
grown for sale, and ih satisfaction and better health if 
grown for home use. But only a few gardeners can 
grow it, and these few are those who do well all the 
work that must be done to satisfy the fastidiousness of 
this plant which has grown wild in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa for many centuries and is an immigrant in the 
South. c 

Growing the Plants——Unless we now have strong, 
transplanted, and properly grown plants, or can buy 
them now, it is too late to think about growing a crop 
this year. (We can, however, if plants are available 
in the Lower South, begin preparation of the plant bed 
for next year’s crop and of the land to which the plants 
will be transferred for maturing.) 

A spent hotbed, tobacco bed, or a rich spot as free 
of weed seeds as possible will make a good place for 
starting the plants for next year’s crop. If no such 
area is available, then select now a spot convenient for 
watering and cover it six inches deep with stable ma- 
nure or a foot deep with a mixture of straw and forest 
leaves with enough dirt, boards or brush to prevent 
blowing. A bed 6x3 feet will produce 300 to 500 
plants. The seed are so small that it requires 70 to 
weigh as much as one cucumber or cantaloupe seed. 
The top inch of the bed should be taken off, sifted, and 
replaced. Mark off rows about 8 inches apart and just 
deep enough (% inch) to serve as a guide in sowing 
the seed in a narrow, straight line. Do not cover the 
seed, but press them into the soil by placing a 1x3 
strip over each row and packing with the feet. Then 
cover with sacks, water slowly but well, 
and do not disturb until the seed begin 
to germinate, which will be in 8 to 20 
days. Then gradually raise the sacks 
to let the plants grow but protect them 
from the direct sunlight. As the plants 
grow, raise the shade higher and high- 
er. Later on a leafy brush arbor four 
or five feet high will give necessary 
protection. Remove the covering when 
the plants are well established. 


Never let the plants or seed suffer 
for moisture. A packet of seed will 
sow a bed 6x3 feet and % pound will 
make plants enough for an acre. March 
is the best time to sow the seed. 


When the plants are large enough to 
handle, thin to one inch in the row. The 
Stronger plants taken up in thinning 
may be set in another well prepared 
bed, placing them in checks 2 x 2 inches 
apart each way. These will often make 
the best plants. If the plants become 
spindly or top-heavy while in the beds 


T eet is no doubt about it—celery is one of the 





This is a very unusual picture. 
hilkeas compared with across the slope. 
in each row that practically nothing but the bare gravel is left. 
have been run across the hill. Two gullies have been formed here but only a small por- 
tion of the soil has been carried off the hillside. 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ground. Two or three shearings may often be made 
to advantage. 

Remove all weeds as soon as possible. This is a job 
to attend to rigidly once a week. If the seedbed is 
made level and a slight bank built around it, watering 
may be done by gently flooding the whole bed. Apply 
water late in the afternoon and always water copiously. 
Let it sink into the soil and water again. 

Pests.— Arsenate of lead will keep the celery 
caterpillar under control. Spray with Bordeaux mix- 
ture for “rust.” If leaf spot is abundant at time for 
bleaching, dust with sulphur. Before final storage re- 
move badly infested leaves and dust again with sulphur. 
Very little sulphur is necessary, but this should be ap- 
plied evenly, using a standard dust gun. 

Setting the Plants.—Getting strong, stocky plants with 
a mass of fibrous roots is almost half the battle in grow- 
ing fine celery. Such plants are had when the seedlings 
are transplanted to specially prepared beds and set 2 x2 
inches. In taking these plants up for transplanting, cut 
in each direction with a heavy knife, using the blade 
half-way between the plants. This leaves a cube 2x 2x2 
inches of roots and dirt with each plant and transplant- 
ing is attended with only slight check in growth.’ Open 
the hole to receive the plant, pour in a pint of water, 
set the plant when part of the water has soaked in. 
Press the plant firmly in place, then draw loose soil 
about its base but do not pour water on the surface of 
the soil about the plant when the setting is done. When 
surface water is appliéd, wet thoroughly all the surface. 
The best time to set the plants is between July 15 and 
August 15. Strong plants may be set in September in 
the Lower South for Christmas and later winter use. 

Distances to Set Plants—If earth is to be used 
in bleaching, make the rows 6 feet apart with the 
plants 6 inches in the row; or, they may be set in 
double rows, 6 inches each way with 6-foot middles. If 
to be bleached by boards, the double rows may be 4 
feet apart. 

Bleaching With Earth.—Late celery and that to 
be kept through the winter should be bleached with 
earth, the bleaching process beginning in November or 
after real cool weather has come. Items of importance 


in the process of bleaching are: Let the plants alone 
when wet with dew or rain; keep the soil between the 
rows thoroughly loosened, since it is this soil that must 
be used for bleaching; move the loose soil up to the 





WATER WILL FLOW DOWN THE HILL BUT— 


It shows clearly the effect of running the ‘rows up the 
On the left of the road erosion has been so active 
On the right the rows 


a Fat Pay Day 


“Garden Aristocrat’”’ 


side of the row after binding the plants together (this 
is to keep the dirt out of the “bunch” of celery) in this 
manner: Tie a soft cord to a stake at one end of a row. 
Take a turn with the cord about each plant, draw the 
leaf stems close together, and then tie the other end of 
the cord to a stake farther down the row or at the 
other end. Earthing up begins now and loose soil is 
moved to the row on each side and packed between and 
around the plants, using the hands. Then more earth 
is added and still more at intervals as the celery grows 
and severe weather approaches. In moving the soil to 
the plants, garden wheel hoes, hand hoes and shovels 
are needed. if the area is large enough to justify their 
use, special celery plows aid in reducing the cost of 
mounding for bleaching. Bleaching with soil makes 
the highest quality celery. 

Bleaching With Boards, Tile, Paper, Etc —A 
large part of the early celery is bleached with boards. 
Paper tubes, cardboard, and tile drain pipes are some- 
times used. To bleach with boards, secure them 10 
to 20 feet long, 10 inches up in width, and 1 inch thick. 
Lay the boards on each side of the row; then, with two 
or three men working, bring the boards to a vertical 
position enclosing the celery between them and with 
the lower edge of the boards just touching the base of 
the plants. The boards may be held in place by stakes, 
by notched 1 x 4-inch strips, 12 to 15 inches long, and 
by nailirig short sections of lath, binding the boards to 
the celery so as to exclude the light. Throw some soil 
against the outer base of the boards as a further in- 
surance of darkness during the two to five weeks re- 
quired for bleaching. 

For detailed and illustrated methods of storage for 
both home use and market, see Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1269, a copy of which will be sent on request to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Celery consumed in the South is grown in Florida 
and California; in parts of Michigan, Wisconsin, Itli- 
nois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York, mainly in the 
Great Lakes region; and also in New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, and Colorado, and in a limited way near many 
cities. 

Thousand of farmers throughout the South have 
small areas (some large areas) which with knowledge 
of the conditions required and proper care will produce 
first quality celery near markets that pay the highest 
price for this popular vegetable. 


ra 
Radio Development the Marvel of the Age 
ST how rapidly the radio has developed is shown 
Jo the fact that in the United States there are now 
about 12,000,000 sets in use. Figuring the average 
family at five in number, we see that 
just about half of the families own a 
radio receiving set. Then, too, statis- 
tics show that approximately 1,000,000 
‘people are engaged in the various ac- 
tivities in connection with radio broad- 
casting. Some of the more ambitious 
programs engage the services of more 
than 150 people for one evening. Some 
of the larger stations have a staff of 
3,500 to 4,000, this number including 
the artists, musicians, radio engineers, 
arrangers, technicians, etc. 





This is truly a great age, as the radio 
brings right to our door the best music, 
the best lectures, and a record of the 
most important events and happenings 
immediately after they take place. 
Twenty years ago it would have been 
almost impossible to have imagined that 
such things existed, and we now con- 
sider them commonplace. Probably the 
radio, as we now know it, will be as 
much behind the times 20 years from 
now as it would have been considered 
ahead of the times 20 years ago. 
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LET’S ATTEND THE LAST NATIONAL 
DAIRY SHOW IN DIXIE 


*s"7’LL never miss another one if I can help it!” 
iq This was the comment of a Southern dairyman 
upon his return from his first trip to a National 
Dairy Show. Although he had been in the dairy busi- 
ness for around fifteen years, this dairyman had not felt 
that it was worth his while to attend “The National.” 
Then his county agent told him that a solid Pullman of 
dairymen were going together from his section of the 
state. There was room for him and he could join the 
Pullman at his local station. After thinking the matter 
over carefully, he decided it was worth trying once. 
The result is—he’ll never want to miss another one! 


Luckily, he saw probably the best National Dairy 
Show ever held. This was last year’s.show at Memphis. 
There was a great deal of doubt and skepticism on the 
part of a lot of people when it was decided to bring the 
show South for the first time in history. “Will we 
get enough high-class exhibitors? Is there enough in- 
terest in dairy cattle and dairying in the South to 
bring out a large enough attendance to make the show 
a success?” These were two of the most frequent 
questions raised on every hand. The South was on 
trial but the jury rendered a unanimous verdict of, 
“Not guilty.” 

After the smoke had cleared away at the end of the 
1927 National Dairy Show at Memphis, the board of 
directors asked the question, “Where shall we hold 
the National Dairy Show in 1928?” The answer was, 
Memphis, Tennessee. Is it necessary to say more? 
Does not this answer all questions of doubt and skepti- 
cism? The exhibits of dairy cattle at Memphis ranked 
it right at the top as a quality show. The attendance 
far exceeded any other National Dairy Show ever held. 

It is hard for outsiders to realize that the South 
already is a great dairy section. Harder still is it for 
them to accept the fact that (at its present rapid rate of 
growth) the South is destined to become one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, dairy section of the United 
States. The large number of winners shown by South- 
ern dairy cattle breeders revealed to the outside world 
what we in the South already know—that the South is 
now a real, progressive, dairy section. The tremendous 
attendance at last year’s National Dairy Show, far ex- 
ceeding all expectations, is indicative of that intense 
interest in dairying that will eventually place the South 
in the high place it should hold as a land of cows and 
pastures. 

The 1928 National Dairy Show will be a success! 
Nobody questions that. Every agency in the South is 
coéperating towards getting out an even bigger crowd 
than last year. From October 13 to 20 the tanbark will 
be trod continuously by the finest specimens of the 
different dairy breetis that this country affords. For 
every Southern dairyman and breeder who possibly can, 
it is a rare opportunity to make a pilgrimage to the 
greatest of all dairy shows and there is one especially 
compelling reason why every Dixie dairyman should 
try to be on hand as follows :— 

This will be the last National Dairy Show to be 
held in the South. St. Louis is now building a per- 
manent home for this great dairy cattle show, and 
future meetings will be held there. 

The success of last year’s show focused the attention 
of the whole country on the South. It opened the 
nation’s eyes as to our dairy industry and its future 
possibilities. Now the South holds in its hands the 
power to make a “grand finale.” Nothing excites ad- 
miration more than a strong finish. Let’s add to our 
laurels of last year and write the final chapter of the 
National Dairy Show in the South with such success 
as to leave an unparalleled record behind us as hosts 
to this country’s dairy industry. 

This last National Dairy Show in Dixie will be well 
worth seeing. Dairy folks from everywhere will be 
there. It’s a great place to renew old friendships and 
make new ones. Let’s meet at Memphis, October 13-20 
at the greatest National Dairy Show ever held in 
America! 


SUMMER FARMERS BECOMING WINTER 
FARMERS 


, E LIKE to have it said of every Progressive 
Farmer subscriber, “You can tell by a man’s 
farm whether he reads it or not,” and for this 

reason we hope every subscriber will resolve to have at 
least some gréen fields on his farm this winter. It not 
only looks good, but it pays profits. . 
“Winter farming doubles farm profits,” a cotton 
farmer said about the middle of August, when we 
found him trattor-disking a ten-acre field preparatory 
it) } és ile tS | ar Ea - oon ae 


- 


to sowing to oats and vetch for early hay. Another 
farmer who has already been doing some winter farm- 
ing with barley said to us: “The is the first year since 
1924 that corn promises to make as much grain as 
barley. I have already stored more barley per acre 
than I have been making from corn.” 

A great part of the profits most of us make on 
summer farming is spent for buying feed. Good win- 
ter farming will enable us to cut out all expenditures 
for either grain or hay—anywhere in the South, we 
mean. The South is the only part of the United States 
where two crops of hay or two crops of grain can be 
grown on the same land in one year, and we are sinning 
against the light if we fail to take advantage of this 
opportunity. A better way to state this might be to 
say that in no other part of this country can farmers 
produce a crop of grain and a crop of hay on the same 
land in one year. 

And to do this we must practice growing winter 

“food, feed, and fertility crops.” When the Lord gave 
us wheat, oats, barley, and rye, with their winter-grow- 
ing habits, there were wise designs behind the gift, such 
as soil-protection, soil-building, and a source of food, 
feed, and income. And the same is true of His gift of 
clovers, vetches, and winter-growing: peas. 
, We have been very slow in realizing how essential it 
is for us to capitalize on these winter crops. We need 
to use them, for one thing, because these crops utilize 
fall, winter, and spring moisture. Another advantage 
is that these winter-grown crops may be handled en- 
tirely by labor-saving implements and machines. A 
tractor can do all the work from preparing the land to 
hauling to market small grain and hay crops; and the 
tractor can do all the work required for a winter soil- 
improvement crop. And horse-drawn plows, harrows, 
grain drills, harvesters, mowing machines, hay-rakes, 
etc., can do all the work on farms where there are no 
tractors. 

If we will but stop to think about it, we can see the 
unrealized advantages we Southerners have always had 
in the possession of such a kindly climate—a climate 
that permits the sowing of a long list of crops in Octo- 
ber and harvesting in April or May and another long list 
for planting in April or May and harvesting in October 
-—crops that feed our farm, our flocks, and our folks. 


LIVESTOCK UP, CROPS DOWN IN PRICE 


HE purchasing power of the farmers’ products is 

higher than it has been for some time. That 

means that a bale of cotton or a bushel of wheat 
or a steer can be exchanged for more in the way of 
plows, harness, fertilizer, furniture, and other things 
the farmer has to buy in order to live and make a crop 
than was the case last year. However, the purchasing 
power of the farmer’s products is not always an accu- 
rate index of the farmer’s purchasing power. It is 
quite possible that the purchasing power of a bale of 
cotton might be high, and yet the farmer have so few of 
them that his (the farmer’s) purchasing power would. 
be extremely low. However, it does seem that condi- 
tions, taking them as a whole, are -fairly good. Beef 
cattle producers are in a strong position, and it is 
thought that the favorable situation will continue for 
another twelve months. Fewer cattle will go to market 
this fall, but the number coming to market the first six 
months of 1929 will about equal those marketed the 
first half of 1928. A good demand for both slaughter 
and feeder cattle is expected to continue and no mate- 
rial change in the price level except seasonal ones is 
expected this fall and next spring. 


The number of cattle on feed in the Corn Belt is 6 
per cent less than a year ago, and the demand for beef 
is increasing. It is not expected that prices will con- 
tinue their upward trend, but that they will hold their 
present levels. Therefore, the margin of profit for the 
cattle feeder will depend chiefly on the price paid for 
feeder cattle. 

Hogs are apparently on the upswing of a price cycle, 
and the next two years look favorable for the hog man. 








Next Week’s Special . 


Her Mother’seHome—By Cora Scanland Darnell. 
How to Keep Water Pure—By Dr. F. M. Register. 
Just Around the Corner—By Mrs. W. N. Hutt. 
Getting Running Water in the Farm Home. 
Painting, Renovating, and Remodeling Questions 
Answered. = 
The Medicine of Mirth—By Dr. John W. Holland. 
Winter Care of Poultry—By J. H. Wood. 








The supply of hogs that will be available for masta fe 


during the next twelve months is expected to be consid. 
erably less than during the past year. 
survey showed a decrease in the spring pig crop, and 
the prospects for the corn crop are good. Further 

the number of sows bred to farrow this fall indicates 
a decrease in the fall pig crop. 


The supplies of pork in storage are somewhat } 


than normal, but this is much more than offset by the _ 


smaller supply of hogs in sight and the improvement jg 
demand for pork products both at home and abroad. 


The present hog price situation and the anticipated 
supplies of hogs and hog products for the next four 
months indicate that the peak of prices in the seasonal 


rise which usually takes place in the summer and fal} © 


was probably reached by the middle of August and that 
prices will continue at about that level until the usuaj 
winter decline begins. 


In view of smaller market supplies and a probable 
improvement in demand for hog products, hog prices 
are expected to be on a higher level next winter and 
spring than during the same period a year earlier but 
it is not thought that prices will reach the level attained 
in the winter of 1926-27. 


Hog producers are cautioned to plan to stabilize pro- 
duction at a reasonably profitable level and not con- 
tinue production on the basis of the past year’s prices 
of hogs or corn. 


The dairy industry is in fairly good shape with mar- 
ket milk prices at about the highest point since 1920, 
with feed prices getting lower, and with cows bringing, 
good prices. ° 


There was a very heavy movement of wheat to mar- 
ket, though more recently the lower prices have disposed 
farmers to hold their wheat where they are able. Condi- 
tions have not been very encouraging in the wheat sec- 
tions recently, the decline in prices having affected the 
income of thousands of growers.” Considerable winter 
wheat went to the elevators last month at prices of 
from 75 to 85 cents a bushel to the growers. 


Reports from about 20,000 farmers, made as of 
August 1, indicate intentions to decrease the acreage of 
wheat this fall about 2 per cent below that sowed last 
fall. Experience indicates that the acreage actually 
sowed is usually about 6 per cent less than is intended 
on August 1. The chief reductions intended this fall 
are in the Corn Belt and Oklahoma and Texas. 


The declining market for wheat has been shared also 
by corn and potatoes. In the case of corn, the lowered 
price to the grower of cash corn is offset, in part, by 
the gain to the livestock feeder. Potatoes, however, ate 
sold directly out of the agricultural community and a 
price of 25 to 30 cents a bushel represents serfous hard-. 
ship to some of the large potato growing sections. 


BEAUTY OF AUTUMN FIELDS AND WOODS 
Na that October, the most gorgeous month of 


all the twelve, is just ahead, we cannot forbear 

reminding readers of the wealth of beauty that 
waits for all of us just around the corner. May none 
of us fail this year to take thought of all the glorious 
pageantry of color which October—and even late Sep- 
tember—will spread out before us! What Edwin D. 
Grover says in The Nature Lover’s Knapsack deserves 
to be remembered by all of us :— 


“Some of us begin early in life to collect beauti- 
ful memories of sunsets, of. cloud-capped hills and 
wind-swept plains, of deep-flowing rivers and talk- 
irig brooks, memories of the infinite sky and the 
eternal sea, of bird songs and blossoms, of trem- 
bling trees and all the lovely things of-nature. 
And after the first ecstasy of discovery, these 
things gradually become the indispensable things 
of our happiness and of our lives. Every spring 
these joys are reborn in us, and every autumn they 
flare up with the first reddening tree. Every month 
in the cycle of the year holds its unforgettable 
thrill, its reminder of ancient glories and happy 
memories.” 


——o 
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ARMERS who are breeding and feeding hogs for 
market after the scientific and practical extension 
service methods are making money at a time when 
money is needed, and needed badly, by the cotton farmer 
especially. Some of the common mistakes that are 
rapidly being corrected are :— ' 
1. Attempting to fatten hogs on an all-corn ration. 
2. Attempting to fatten hogs with no corn or its equiv- 
alent in ge ration. " ; 
3. Not adding to the ration protein and mineral feeds like 


fishmeal or tankage in quantities and proportions deman 
by the age and weight of the animal to which it is fed. 









The June pig” . 
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_ Spur of which this delphinium is the improved variety 
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AVE you seen the double cosmos? Do try them 
H in your garden with the new things, for they 
- are well worth while. My brother sent me some 
from Alabama and I was delighted with them. They 
jook like children playing at being grown-ups, because 
they bear a funny resemblance to 
roses. The plants have the same 
airy grace and hardiness of the 
single variety, while the bloom is 
so much more attractive that they 
will probably largely supplant the 
single variety. I don’t care for all 
double flowers, for often in getting 
them double the florist who has 
brought about the doubling has 
lost the characteristics that made 
the flower attractive. But this 
-double cosmos you will like. 
I 


it is a good plan for a woman to keep a list of the 
names of flowers and shrubs that are desirable and then 
when you are ready to order, you won’t forget the very 
plant you most want. Just keeping your mind on hus- 
‘band’ ‘and children will drive all sensible things out of 
your head, so make out lists as you can: flowers, books, 
special perfumes, anything. And then when, you get a 
bit ahead, go buy what you want at once before you 
have time to take an unselfish fit and spend your last 
‘cent on someone else because as sure as fate, by the 
time your money is gone, your unselfishness will have 
disappeared and you will be sorry you didn’t get some- 
thing for yourself. Nobody is going to love you for 
being a martyr, so it’s a waste of time to take that tack. 
Just go ahead like the cheerful sinner you really are 
and spend your money on the things you want, and no 
way in the world brings in quite the lasting pleasure 
that shrubs and flowers do. 

i 


First, poppies: all poppies are practically as good 
as perennial, as the annual ones seed themselves 
and come again year after year until destroyed by dis- 
ease or insects or the ground is exhausted and they die 
out all at once—but that will be sometime off. No 
flower has a more gorgeous, knock-you-breathless. va- 
riety of colors than poppies whether you buy the big 
double ones that look as if they had been made with 
scissors out of crape paper in some marvelous Paris 
hat shop, or the small yellow California ones, or the 
pink and red single Shirley varieties that always make 
me wonder what greater beauty of color there will be 
in Heaven when down here there is something so ex- 
quisite as that poppy. Then do remember the legend 
of the poppy with its story of mother-devotion, and if 
our editor will let me take up room in The Progres- 
sive Farmer for non-essentials I shall tell you in every 
letter the history of some of our flowers. 

Ill 


This is the legend of the poppy. In the ancient days 
when gods walked the earth, Proserpine, the beautiful 
daughter of Ceres, goddess of the harvest, gathered 
daffodils in the Vale of Enna in Sicily. She was so 
beautiful that mortals held their breath as they gazed 
on her, so it was small wonder that when Pluto, god of 
the Nether World, saw her he loved her and wanted her 
to be his queen. She loved the sunshine and flowers of 
the bright world and refused to go with him to his 
dark kingdom. Finding words and pleas useless, 
he took her in his chariot, her struggles and pleas 
unavailing as together they descended to the dark king- 
dom of the Nether World. When Ceres returned from 
her journey of blessing earth’s harvests, her daughter 
had disappeared, no one could tell her where or how. 
So, broken-hearted, she wandered from land to land in 
search of the lost daughter. Night and day the search 
continued until in pity for her aching heart and ex- 
hausted body, the gods in Olympus created the poppy 
which sprang up in her footprints. Noticing the 
Strange little flower she tasted the seeds, and blessed 
sleep crept over her soul and for the first time since 
her loss, merciful oblivion brought rest and forgetful- 
ness. 

And ever since then the poppy is sacred to Pros- 
erpine and to sorrow and to sleep with its rest-giving 
Properties. As the dead were supposed to cross the 
River Lethe or Forgetfulness into the Nether World 

. to dwell with Pluto, the poppy became gradually the 
emblem of death and sleep. 
Iv 

The improved delphiniums grow five or six feet in 
height and are glorious in all shades of blue, making 
a fine combination with poppies, but the price, we pay. 
for their beauty and size is the usual one—lots of care 
and trouble to make them succeed. The old time lark- 
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Here Are Flower 


By? MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


is a hardy, cheerful plant and grows anywhere and 
under any circumstances and I believe I have seen it 
oftener than any other plant near some old homesite, 
the buildings long ago deserted or destroyed by fire 
and everything else dead and gone, but dwarf larkspur 
still persisting and blooming like a little house-ghost 
of days long gone. 
Vv 

Snapdragons and columbine and gaillardias and es- 
pecially Canterbury bells are as hardy as can be and 
come in lovely colors and last years and years, reseed- 
ing themselves when their natural term of existence 
ends. So once getting a good start, you needn’t bother 
about replenishing your supply. Then you want coreop- 
sis, as it’s such a fine yellow for cutting and has a 
friendly fashion of sowing its seed’ all over the neigh- 
borhood as well as the yard. The hardy garden pinks 
come in nearly all colors and are both single and double. 

vi 

All of these flowers can be bought in packets of 
mixed seed so you get all the colors and shades of colors 
and if you sow them now, protecting the seedbeds a 
little through the winter, nearly all of them will bloom 
next season. Look up the advertisements in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for the address of a seedsman'and get 
the seed in the ground just as soon as you possibly can. 

Of course there are loads of others—and I almost 
forgot one of the finest and that is hollyhock. Don’t 
leave that out, whatever you do. And in spite of the 
fact that the four o’clocks died for me this last sum- 
mer, I still have a good word for them when they live 
and bloom as they generally do. You can’t expect per- 
fection in man, beast, or flower—can you?—and I sup- 
pose a reasonable amount of good behavior is the most 
any of us can hand out to a waiting world. 


Vil 

I mentioned gaillardia as desirable, as its gay red and 
yellow colors make it quite gorgeous for porch decora- 
tion if placed m green bowls or the yellow Jugtown 
pottery. Blue delphiniums are lovely in the blue Bybee 
pottery which comes in such graceful shapes and_per- 
fect shades of blue. Most china places and house-deco- 
ration shops keep a supply of both potteries and they 
are not at all expensive. For myself I have to be care- 
ful of the colors I use in vases and bowls, as my living 
room is such an unusual shade of blue with black 
woodwork that everything has to harmonize or it looks 
a sight. Hence I use the Bybee pottery as much as I 
can for flowers that suit its blue shades. 

Really the world has grown so artistic in household 
arts and crafts there is no excuse for ugly belongings. 
I was in a ten-cent store the other day and the cream 
colored china was in beautiful shapes—a perfect re- 
production of the best old-time English models that 
are today treasured in museums. We can’t expect flow- 
ers to look their best if the vase in which they are put 
doesn’t suit them. The Japanese have schools for teach- 
ing the arrangement of flowers and I have always 
wished I could attend one and see if they could beat 
us at the job. 

Vill 


Mourning and groaning are just a waste of good time 
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POEMS OF NATURE: HELEN KELLER'S 
APPRECIATION OF EARTH’S BEAUTY 


UMB for years before she learned to speak 

words she can never hear, and still hope- 

lessly without the use of eyes or ears, 
Helen Keller yet has a grateful appreciation of 
the beautiful things Of this earth. Many of us 
blessed with sight and hearing must yet acknowl- 
edge that we miss many of the things in which 
Miss Keller finds pleasure. Listen to this little | 
poem of hers in blank verse:— 


My fingers are ever athirst for the earth 
X And drink up its wonders with delight. 
\ Draw out dear earth’s delights; 
X My feet are charged with the murmur, 
\ The throb of all things that grow. 
The noiseless little noises of earth 
Come with softest rustle; 
The shy, sweet feet of life; 
The silky flutter of moth wings 
Against. my restraining palm; | 
The strident beat of insects’ wings, 
The silvery tickle of water; 
Little breezes busy in the summer grass; y 
The music of crisp, whisking, scurrying leaves, ” 
The swirling, wind-swept, frost-tinted leaves; ; 
The crystal splash of summer rain , 
Saturate with the odors of the 6 

, —Helen Keller. 
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s for Early Fall Plantings 


Poppies, Snapdragons, Hollyhock, Mallow, and a Dozen Others 


in most instances. Here early this summer I fairly 
wore out the mourner’s bench over my dead and dying 
shrubs, and the other day after all the heavy rains we 
have had, I went out to have the dead ones grubbed up 
and they weren’t dead at all—only the upper part and 
after that is all clipped off the new buds are starting 
like spring. So while I shall have to replant some; it 
won't be the terrible job I was pawing up the earth 
about, praise be. The nicest surprise was sweet alys- 
sum, the daintiest and dearest of all the flowers that 
grow and one with sweetest perfume. I thought it had 
all died, but that too had been resurrected by the rains 
and the flower beds are covered with it, green and 
blooming. ' 


1x 


A coarse blooming plant but fine for color in masses 
is mallow. It comes in pink, white, and red and while 
it must be cut down each fall, during the summer it 
grows about five feet tall and is full of blossoms and 
comes year after year. I have some plants of a new 
yellow which is highly recommended but they haven't 
bloomed for me yet; though I think they will by another 


year. You want to be on the lookout for good yellow 4 


and white flowers as they bind a garden together: and 
by a judicious mixture of yellow and white you can 
plant all colors near one another and not ruin the gar- 
den harmony as you will unless you have some of these 
toning colors in between. 


x 


Have you an old aunt or neighbor who will give you 
a clump of single white clove pinks? If so, seize the 
opportunity, for no home is complete lacking that bless- 
ed flower. No perfume is like it and it’s impossible to 
grow from the seed, I don’t care if the florist swears on 
five Bibles that he is giving you the right sort. I’ve 
tried too many times and wept over pink and red and 
striped. Get a clump.from some old bed of them and 
then you will have just what you want and no disap- 
pointment. It increases rapidly and you will soon have 
enough to border one of the flower beds and then, too, 
the white blossom with its slender gray green leaf is 
most hardy. 





“A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” 


An Outdoors Family Picnic 


OMETIMES it is the members of one’s own fam- 

ily who need to be brought closer together by 

sharing with one another every few weeks some 
happy bit of recreation, no matter how simple it is— 
just a little change from the daily routine in which 
parents and young folks find pleasure together. 


Just for example, while these glorious fall days are 
with us, why not pick up the whole family and go off 
in the woods or down by brookside, creekside, or river- 
side and have a picnic supper together? Maybe the 
family of some near neighbor or kinsman may be 
asked to come along and bring supper. 











SOMETHING TO READ 
A Free Farm Library for Winter Reading 


AYBE you remember what we said last week 

about the long nights now beginning. Some 

of us may want to make better use of them 
this year than heretofore. Of course, we shall want to 
read some books for pleasure but we shall also want to 
read a number of books and bulletins that ‘will help us 
do better farming or better work in the farm home. 


If you would like to get a complete list of nearly one 
thousand Farmers’ Bulletins offered free by Uncle 
Sam, just clip out this notice, write your name and 
address plainly on the margin and mail to “Office of 
Publications, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.” Then along with the list you will 
find a blank on which you can ask for the bulletins that 
interest you most. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


LESSINGS light on him who first invented sleep! 
It covers a man all over, body and mind, like a 
cloak. It is meat to the hungry, drink to the 
thirsty, heat to the cold and cold to the hot. It is the 
coin that can purchase all things; the balance th 
makes the shepherd equal with the king, the fool with 
the wise man.—Sancho Panza in Don Quirote. 
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NEW means of vaccination against chickenpox 
A and fowl diphtheria has been developed and is 

proving highly successful. In Europe over 
200,000 birds have been treated by the new method, 
which consists of rubbing the virus of chickenpox into 
the skin of the shank in much the same manner as the 
human physician inoculates against smallpox. No com- 
plaints have yet reached the authorities to the effect 
that any of this immense number of birds were not 
fully protected against later attacks. of chickenpox or 
fowl diphtheria. This type of vaccination has also been 
used in our Western coast states and from the results 
on several thousand birds it appears that it is entirely 
‘success ful. 

This new method of vaccination,was developed by 
Drs. De Blieck and Van Heelsbergen of the Veterinary 
-University, Utrecht, Holland, and is being recommend- 
-ed in this country, now that thorough investigation has 
proved the dependability of the treatment. The check- 
ing of results which has been done in our own Western 
States indicates that our fowl pox and fowl diphtheria 
is like that of Europe and may be controlled by the 
same method. The immense value of this discovery 
can as yet hardly be estimated, for fowl pox and. fowl 
diphtheria have wide distribution throughout the United 
States and they produce severe ravages in the fall and 
winter months when egg prices are high. 

Vaccination is extremely inexpensive and since it can 
be conducted in the summer time, protection for the 
ensuing year is readily obtained and losses of birds or 
in egg production are avoided. 


Vaccination Performed During the Summer 
Months 


ACCINATION should be performéd in the sum- 
mer time when egg production is low and the 
prices pf eggs also are down, for there commonly 
is a slight femporary decrease ih egg productiotr after 
vaccination... ,For the best success, birds should be vig- 
orous, strong, and free from any ailment. A few 
feathers are plucked from the inside or front of the 
shank and a little of the pox virus is rubbed into the 
feather pits by means of a glass rod. In a few days 
one may see the vaccine “take” and there results a little 
sore which scabs over and presents an appearance almost 
‘ identical to what is seen on the arm after a smallpox in- 
oculation. In three weeks’ time the bird has made com- 
plete recovery and it is then usually immune for life. 

It is now clearly recognized that chickenpox and 
fowl diphtheria are one and the same disease and pro- 
tection against one also affords protection against the 
other. However, there is another serious disease of 
birds frequently called “roup” which is sometimes con- 
fused with pox and diphtheria but is a separate and 
distinct ailment and the vaccination here is without 
effect. 

In chickenpox sores appear on the comb, wattles, and 
other portions of the head which do not bear feathers. 
These sores soon scab over but heal very slowly. In 
fowl diphtheria the same disease attacks the lining of 
the mouth or throat, and produces patches of inflam- 
mation which become covered by a tough yellow 
membrane which when scraped’ away leaves a raw 
bleeding surface. The presence of these yellow patches 
in the mouth and throat is what justifies the use of the 
term “diphtheria” in this connection. 


New Discovery Not a Preventive of “Roup” 


AD colds are often and are properly called roup. 

In bad colds the eyes water and may be swollen 

shut. Pus may also form in the eye socket and 
cause the eye to bulge, but the characteristic yellow 
areas of inflammation in the mouth and throat are not 
to be found. Frequently colds or roup and pox or fowl 
diphtheria are present in the same flock or bird at the 
| same time. However, pox and fowl diphtheria consti- 
_ tute one disease and colds or roup constitute another. 


The common recommendations for avoiding roup and 
chickenpox in the past have been to pay careful atten- 
tion to housing of the birds, avoiding damp floors, ex- 
cluding drafts from buildings, avoiding overcrowding 
| on the roosts, and admitting plenty of sunlight. It has 
_ been observed time and again, where these precautions 
' were followed to the“letter, chickenpox and roup diph- 
| theria would appear just the same. It has also been 
| recommended to feed potassium permanganate in the 
water or fo use other antiseptics in avoiding this trouble 
' or in preventing its spread. This means of prevention 
' has likewise, proved to be fruitless. Vaccination seems 
- to have giver a solution to the problem. It will be but 
| a few-years until practically all poultry establishments 
_ and practically all farm folks will be treating from 
» year to year with the chickenpox, vaccine and the tre- 
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' Goodbye Sorehead, Says Modern Science 


Newly Developed Method of Vaccination Against Chicken Pox Proving Highly Successful 


By S. J. SCHILLING 


Asst. Veterinarian, Arkansas Experiment Station 
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) AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “A TOAST 
TO THE HORSE” 


OR two weeks now have praises of the cow 

been sung in words of stirring eloquence. 

Now here is a tribute to the horse (author 
unknown) sent us by Mrs, C. F. Blend, Logan 
County, Arkansas:— 





“Here’s to that 
bundle of sentient 
nerves, with the 
heart of a woman, 
the eye of a ga- 
zelle,. the courage 
of a gladiator, the 
docility of a slave, { 
the proud carriage f 
of a king, and the x 
blind obedience of 
a soldier; the com- 
panion of the des- 
ert plain, that turns 
the moist furrows 
in the spring in 
order that all the 
world may have 
abundant harvest; 
that furnishes the sport of kings; that with 
blazing eye and distended nostril fearlessly leads 
our greatest generals through carnage and re- 
nown; whose blood forms one of the ingredients 
that go to make the ink in which all history is 
written; and who finally in black trappings, pulls 
the proudest and the humblest of us to the 
newly sodden ‘threshold of eternity.” 

(Next. week’s “Agricultural Classic” will be 
“Corn,” by Meredith Nicholson. We shall ap- 
preciate it if readers will send us favorite selec- 
tions on agricultural subjects for this series.) 
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mendous losses which this disease has heretofore in- 
flicted will thus be avoided. 

It will undoubtedly be observed that where birds are 
immunized: against pox or diphtheria they will enter 
the fall and winter months in better health and be more 
capable of resisting disease. Thus vaccination against 
pox probably will indirectly, lead to a decrease in cases 
of roup and where both vaccination and proper housing 
are supplied roup will become a rare disease. 

Editor’s Note.—Next week’s livestock article, “The Win- 


ter Care of Poultry,” written by our poultry editor, J. H. 
Wood, should prove of more than ordinary interest to 


all poultry owners, 
WHY BUTTERFAT TESTS VARY 


IARMERS very often get the idea that they are 
being cheated by a milk plant because of a con- 
siderable variation in butterfat tests. There may 

be some reason for this feeling sometimes, but it should 
be understood that butterfat tests very often vary for 
other reasons. It may be due to the inaccuracy in 
sampling the milk or because of actual difference in fat 
content from time to time. The difference between 
morning and evening tests of a cow is sometimes more 
than 1 per cent, the evening milk being the richer. 
Daily tests of an individual cow may vary as much as 
1 per cent also, and variations of % of 1 per cent in daily 
samples that contain both morning and evening milk 
are not uncommon. Some of the causes of daily vari- 
ations are the weather, stage of lactation, excitement 
of cow, and changes. of feed. « 
Herd tests, as a rule, are more uniform than tests 
of individual cows. Milk plants usually check the fat 
tests of the milk delivered by their patrons by ‘testing 


composite samples or by testing at stated intervals. 
butterfat than a single test. 
Fo? 
POISON GAS IN THE SILO 
ze 
A cially dairymen, are getting ready to fill the 
silo. Few people think there is any danger 
from the silo unless the silo falls on them or they hap- 
casualty connected with silos—death from asphyxiation. 
The following taken from the hedlth magazine, H ygeia, 
will explain this more in detail :— 


Such tests should be nearer a true measure of the 
THIS season of the year farmers, and espe- 

pen to fall from the silo. Yet there is another kind of 
“‘Nutherous. studies. on, silage , have, shown, that, 


ee 
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the green fodder on being placed in the silo imme 
diately begins to undergo changes opposite to nor- 
mal plant metabolism; that is, the oxygen of the - 
surrounding air is consumed and carbon dioxide 
gas liberated. In some cases, the oxygen is almost 
entirely consumed. The carbon dioxide surrounds 
ing the particles of silage is supposed to be the 


principal preservative of the green fodder. Because . 


of the high specific gravity of carbon~ dioxide, it . 
tends to remain at the surface of the silage and 
for a few feet above. 

“Records show that most of the sflo accidents 
occur in the morning, apparently after fermenta- * 
tion has taken place during the night or over Sun- 
day. On entering a partially filled silo in the 
morning, therefore, the workman may be engulfed 
in an invisible lake of carbon dioxide gas. The 
danger, of course, is greater if the worker lies or 
sits on the surface before the filling operations 
begin. 

“To prevent accidents, if the silo is partly filled 
with fresh fodder, the blower should always be 
started for a few minutes before the workers enter, 
Information concerning the simple rules for pre- 
venting accidents should be more widely dissemi- 
nated among farmers and dairymen.” 


This carbon dioxide gas accumulates in silos and js 
held there just as “choke damp’. collects and is held ig 
old wells. If the silage is delivered by a blower, then 
by forcing air into the silo for a few minutes the gas 
will be so diluted with air that it is harmless. If a 
“carrier” instead of a “blower” delivers the silage, 
then leave open the door nearest the top of the silage 
until the work of refilling is resumed. With this door 
open the dangerous gas (which is heavier than air) will’ 
flow out and become harmless. 

Of course, as soon the silo is filled, the danger from 
this poison gas disappears. The pit or underground 
silo may present even greater dangers of this sort, both 
in filling and while the silage is being removed from’ 
the lower part of the silo. 
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BRINGING HOME THE COWS 

VEN with the most carefully trained dog, bringing 

the cows home with the dog is an expensive busi- 

ness, for the cow is as highly nervous as a ‘cat. 
The very sight of the dog following, barking, nipping 
at heels or tail, if she is inclined to be slow, so excites 
her that her milk yield is less, if not “held up,” by 
nervous reaction, and this will result in a serious. loss 
of pounds in the course of a year. Far cheaper is the 
small boy or girl who will not hurry. the cows, for the 
hot, nervous, excited cow wifl not yield nor stand so 
well as the placid, unhurried cow. Cows will come 
themselves if trained to come at the sound of a police 
whistle (or I suppose a bell), if they know that a grain 
ration awaits them; and a cool, shady spot to stand in 
at the barnyard, or near it, will be a lure at eventide, 
or hot noons. A FARM READER, 


Fo 


OR the comfort of the milker in fly-time, try this: 

Part the switch in the cow’s tail, and tie it around 

the hind leg before milking. The cow may be a 
little nervous at first, but will soon refrain from the 
habit of switching—A Farmer. 





| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS—_| 


Now Let’s Get Rid of Contagious Abortion 


THOUT doubt the next big task for dairymen 
and veterinarians to tackle will be the control 
of contagious abortion. Dr. Mohler, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, estimates 
that losses from this disease cost the dairymen in this 
country $50,000,000 annually, and further 
says that while bovine tuberculosis has . 
been reduced in the last 10\ years by 50 
per cent, contagious abortion has doub' 
in that time. He warns farmers, stock- 
men, and dairymen against medical agents 
for the “cure” of abortion. He says :— 
“Up to the present time no medicine for the cure 
of abortion has proved an effective agent. The 
variable activity of the disease in a given herd has 
made it difficult to measure the value of remedies 
and has led to giving undeserved credit to sub- 
stances of no value.” 
Everything that has been given in the way of argu- 








ments for stamping out tuberculosis in cattle can be 


repeated with respect to abortion, but because of the 
emphasis placed upon the necessity for cleaning up 
herds from tuberculosis, the equally destructive ‘ 
important trouble of abortion has been neglected. But — 
the longer it is neglected te Se “and more costly — 

will be the fight to bring it er control.—Pennsyl- 

vania, Farmer. . ’ i i 
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_ It’s a little foolishness, but I do it.” 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 








Mites and Parasites 
AWKS and owls are not so danger- 
ous in the hen yard as lice. Little 


mites are the big enemies of the chicken 
pusiness. 


Unseen crawlers, 
infesting unsanitary 
roosts,. they deter- 
mine whether the 
housewife shall have 
profit for her work. 

A parasite is a 
creature that gets 
its living without 
paying for it. No 
one loves them, yet 
the world is full of 
them. There are parasites that destroy 
our blood, mites that rob us of our 
yitality, sins that divest us of our moral 


resistance. 
1977 


We must learn to keep our eyes open 
for the enemies we can barely see. 

Only yesterday a young man Came to 
see me. His breath smelled of wine. I 
asked him if drinking was a habit with 
him. He replied, “It’s a little thing, a 
glass of wine now and thén with a friend. 





I told him that, eventually, it would do 
him. He promised me on his honor that 
he would quit. I hope and pray that he 
may. A little drink will drown a big 


man. 
177 

I saw recently, a man who is a needle 
user, as they say in the “dope” world. 
He began by taking a little injection of 
drug in his arm. Now he is chained in 
the most hideous slavery that can man- 
acle a human soul. The mites have got 


him. 
1977 

Every bad, weak, or cowardly thought 
only helps to devour the brain that thinks 
it. Every little, sneaking, dirty habit 
that a person weaves about his conduct, 
at last has chains of iron. Big sins often 
scare us into being good, but little un- 
seen transgressions will mar the might- 


iest. 
: ei 

A grudge is a deadly parasite. A lit- 
tle grudge will spoil the happiness of a 
home, soil the understandings of friend- 
ship, and drive peace and contentment 
from us. 

Jesus constantly warned. against the 
devil’s mites. He said, “Little foxes de- 
strey the grapes.” Grape growers could 
fence out the large foxes, but the little 
ones could creep through the holes. He 
said, “If thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light.” He. said, 
“He that hates his brother is a mur- 


derer.” 
171 
Vanity is a parasite that keeps most 
of us poor. We want to make a show, 
So stay in debt for it. 


War is the deadliest parasite that eats 
up the wealth and the happiness of na- 
tions. Like three vultures, War, Pesti- 
lence, and Starvation sit watching their 
chance to pounce upon humanity. They 
would be helpless against us, were it not 
for little hatreds that make war, little 
germs, that breed pestilence, and little 
greeds that harden men’s hearts against 
one another. 


There is a remedy for the mites and 
Parasites in the hen house. There is also 
a remedy against the-little evils that lurk 
within us. Devotion and prayer will 
bring the Grace of God, in whose white 
light little deadly sins will die. 


we shions which 
fit your form- 


and which make Fisher Bodies 
far more comfortable... . . - 


HE cushions and 

the backs of seats 
in Fisher Bodies are de- 
signed to fit the forms 
of the passengers and 
the driver. That is one 
reason why you can 
ride all day long ina 
Fisher Body in unusual comfort and be fresh in mind and body at 
the journey’s end. The cushions are deep and carefully padded; 
while the wire of which the 50 or more springs in each cushion 
are made, is of precisely the right gauge to assure utmost 
comfort with great ability to stand up. Fisher, in fact, leaves 
nothing undone to make a car body so comfortable that 
riding is not, merely transportation, but genuine pleasure, as well. 
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McKenzie Poultry Association. 


OME 60 farmers of McKenzie com- 
munity met with the teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture and thé county agent 
on August 18, and worked out plans for 
next year’s agri- 
cultural program. 
Winter cover 
crops were dis- 
cussed at length 
by J. D. Samford, 
county agent. Sev- 
eral farmers sign- 
ed up to sow a 
number of acres to 
hairy vetch and 
Austrian peas. A 
cooperative order will be placed for basic 
slag for the purpose of fertilizing the 
vetch. 


The vocational teacher led a round- 
table discussion in keeping with a long- 
time agricultural program started two 
years ago when five local men were ap- 
pointed to act as an agricultural council 
to determine the needs of the community 
and to work out plans for improvements 
in the community, 

The program worked out by the agri- 
cultural council covers a period of ten 
years and goals are set up to strive for 
each year. 

One of the greatest needs at this time 
is a larger production per acre. Results 

‘ from the cotton projects carried by the 
all-day school boys and the evening class 
of adults showed an average production 
of 370 pounds of lint per acre which 
was produced at a cost of 11 cents per 
pound, this being a yield three times bet- 
ter than the average for the county. 


It was agreed that the farmer should 
have more than one source of cash in- 
come.and should. grow other cash crops 
along with cotton. Five sources of cash 
income were added to cotton as a part 
of next year’s program. 


Strawberries Recommended 

TRAWBERRIES was the first addi- 

tional cash crop discussed. Some of 
the farmers present told of their suc- 
cess with a few strawberries. J” C. Mc- 
Clure told how two of his boys, who had 
strawberries for their agricultural pro- 
ject, had sold more than $800 worth of 
berries from their two-acre project, of 
which around $500 was net profit. Jim 
Skipper said that he also had in two acres 
and got as good returns as did the Mc- 
Clure boys. 

From. one to three acres of strawber- 
ries was recommended to be included in 
the farming, system for another year. 
The .strawbetries bring in some ready 
cash in the spfting at a time when needed 
for buying fertilizers and other farm 
supplies. 





W. L. WALSH 





McKENZIE’S COMMUNITY HATCHERY fi Pas 
This community hatchery is owned by the i 
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THEY CACKLE FOR RECORD HERE 


In the Third Annual McKenzie. Egg Lay- 
i Contest 100 hens are trapnested, fed a 
balanced ration, and cared for under the su- 
pervision of the agriculture teacher. Pic- 
ture shows only a few of the hens. Two 
houses are used. 


wenecsiiietieieras sated OF HATCH- 


A 6,480-egg incubator was installed last 
winter; 5,080 more egg capacity has been 
added during the summer, making a total 
of 11,560 egg capacity available for another 
season. 


100 Hens Paying $100 to $300 


OULTRY was the next source of 

cash income taken up. Illustrations 
were given to show how the average egg 
production in the community had been 
increased during the past few years. 
From a survey made in 1924, it was 
found that the average hen was produc- 
ing less than 50 eggs per year. Results 
from the First Annual McKenzie Egg- 
laying Contest conducted in 1926 gave 
an average production of 152 eggs for 
the 65 hens in the contest. 

It has been proved that with better 
stock, better housing conditions, proper 
feeding and with the right care and at- 
tention, a net income of from $100 
to $300 per year can be realized from 
100 hens. 


With the continuation of the egg- 
laying contest, the conducting of evening 
schools for adults on poultry production, 
the organizing of the McKenzie Poultry 
Association a year ago, and the installing 
of an 11,560-egg community hatchery dur- 
ing the past year, there is a better out- 
look for poultry in our community. All 
members of the poultry association are 
required to breed from foundation stock 
of 200-egg trapnest stock or better. 

A plan for the codperative marketing 
of eggs, the placing of eggs on cold stor- 
age during the summer months, and the 
shipping of an early car of broilers is 
being worked out for another season. 
A GOOD milk cow has a place on ev- 

ery farm and was included as our 


next source of cash income. Some farm- 
ers present told how they realized from 


Cows and Hogs Came Next 


mi 


McKenzie’ s Community Plans for Another Yeaj 
Vocational Teachers Point the Way to New Money Crops 
Edited by PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


State Director of Vocational Education for Georgia 


$15 to $30 a month from their sur- 
rlus milk, butter, and cream. It was 
shown how much more a good pro- 
ducer was worth than the average 
community cow. -A cow proaucing 
500 pounds of butterfat per year was 
found to be worth about thirteen 
times as. much as one that produced 
100 pounds or. less when net returns 
were considered. 


Enough interest was aroused that 
several farmers agreed to go in to- 
gether and buy one 
or two, extra good 
purebred bulls. An 





auto trip to one of the leading dairy 
farms in the state has been planned for 
the near future for the purpose of select- 
ing one or two good bulls. 


A fourth source of income can be real- 
ized from hogs. It was shown how pure- 
bred hogs would put on a more economi- 
cal gain than scrubs and some purebred 
hogs were included in our program for 
another year. It was found from those 
present that there would be enough hogs 
in the community to ship a codperative 
car this coming winter. Some farmers 
plan to buy purebred gilts while others 
will breed up with purebred boars. 


Good Opportunity for Home 
Orchards 


HE home orchard was added as the 
fifth source of cash income. Z. K. 
Patrick told how he had sold $156 worth 
of peaches from his few trees this past 
season and that he could nothing like 
supply the demand for his peaches. Mr. 
Patrick prunes, sprays, and takes care 
of his orchard and as a result had some 
extra fine peaches. He says that he 
would not attempt to keep any fruit 
trees unless he could give them the right 
care and attention. 
Plans were discussed for the placing 
of a coéperative order for fruit trees 


- s 
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and spray material this winter. Ip 
hoped that a number of farmers wij” 
take advantage of this opportunity ang” 
start small home orchards. ty 


Community Fair Announce 
Made 


NNOUNCEMENTS were nie 
regard to the Sixth Annual 
Kenzie Fair which is to be held the first 
Saturday in October. This has been an 
annual get-together day for the com 
munity for the past five years at whith 
time ‘products are brought for exhibit 
speakers are secured for the day, all em © 
joy an old-fashioned basket dinner te ~ 
gether and it is known as our annual 
community holiday. Usually from two = 
to three thousand people attend ogr 
fair. j 
The meeting adjourned ies a water- 
melon cutting which was advertised in Y 

connection with the program. 


a high 





This working ‘program stresses from 
three to five sources of cash income” 
on every farm in the community, the 
improving of the soil with winter cover 
crops, better fertility and higher yields 
per acre, the use of improved farm ma- 


—Photos by Alabama Extension Service. 


chinery for reducing labor cost, codpera- 
tive marketing of our products, improve- 
ments in the home for the women, and the 
beautification of the farmstead. One caf 
realize that such a program carried 
out for ten years will mean a better and 
more prosperous community in which to 
live and where the boys who have been 
leaving the farm will return home once 
again to enjoy the comforts of country 
life. W. L...WALSH, 
Teacher of Vocational 
Agriculture, M¢Kenzie, Ala. _ 








I 
| GEORGIA ENROLLS 6,817 IN 

VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
A SUMMARY of the reports for the 

past school year shows that in Geor- 
gia there were 6,817 boys and men ef- 
rolled in vocational agricultural. classes. 
This was a gain of 563 over the previous 
year. Of this number 4,178 were enroll- 
ed in the high schools; 902 in the District 
A. & M. schools; and, 1,737 in the Ne, 
gro schools. 

This total enrollment includes 4,427 
boys regularly enrolled in school; 619 
young men who had dropped out of 
school, but who came back for a short, - 


time to enroll in 4 part time class; and, 
2,390 farmers in evening classes. 
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There’s Plenty of Trouble After 


An African “Breakdown”’ 
By FRANCIS FLOOD 
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AN AFRICAN “FOUR-CYLINDER” LIMOUSINE 
Four natives will carry a man twenty miles a day in one of these hammocks. 


carried from the occasional “cuvettes” 
or basins and spread. upon the sandy 
caravan trail making a. good, surfaced 
road. That is, it would have been good 
if the hard, black clods had been rolled 
down or even driven over by an occa- 
sional automobile. But we were the first 
thing on wheels that had ever been over 
those cracks and humps and we had to 
bump along in low gear all the time. 


T WAS the morning after “le grand’ 
Christmas dinner in the lonely desert 
fort*at Goure;"French Occidental Africa, 
for it was the kind of a dinner that 
usually. has the. morning after. Our 
French soldier host and my partner Jim 
and I stood on the lookout tower of the 
rambling, flat-topped fort that squatted 
there on top of a barren dune on the edge 
of the Sahara desert. There lay Africa. 

“It’s only about 89 miles to Maire 
Soroa by that camel route yonder,” said 
our friend pointing to a heart-breaking 
trail that struck off_across the dunes to 
the eastward. “But you'll have to go the 
other way—and that’s about 200 miles. 
It’s a good road that way.” 

We knew how good a part of it was! 
We had made the wrong guess at a fork 
in the road forty miles back and now had’ 
to turn around and do that same forty 
over again to get onto the right road. 
That much of the two hundred miles of 
toad was certainly nothing to brag about 
—but to have driven over it was. 

Two hundred miles isn’t very far but 
we were the whole week of the Holi- 


Finally, crack! One of the supporting 
rods under my luggage carriage broke 
smack in. two! No wonder, with the 
weight of twenty gallons of gasoline 
pounding down upon it, but we had no 
other place to carry the load—and not a 
replacement or a garage within days. It 
looked bad for the roving boys in Africa. 


Now my partner, Jim, like everyone 
else, has a few strong poihts, and a knack 
for nursing machinery along and keeping 
the wheels turnihg ‘round is one of them. 
He can do more with a monkey wrench 
and a pair of pliers with perhaps a hack 
saw and a soldering iron than Aladdin 
did with this lamp. But I was afraid 
he was stopped this time—and the ex- 


oye. from the day after Christmas to edition, too. 
ew' Year’s Eve, making it: We put in ‘ 3 
4 “ :” 
long, hard days that “Holiday” week and Pao bag you fix it?” I finally risked 
here’; what our speedometer showed: > 
Monday, 49 miles; Tuesday, 41; Wed- “Sure! Fix it some way. Haven't got 


the slightest idea how to go about it 
yet, though. Better boil up a big pot of 
rice and raisins to start things off.” 


nesday, 27; Thursday, 17; Friday, 32; 
and Saturday, 49. And we were hard at 
it each day from the first red ray of 
dawn until too dark to make any head- - 
way at night. 

It might have been even worse, but we 
shared the job with-a camel, It was our 
first experience with these sorrowful 
clumsy beasts of the desert—and this one 
quite put us to shame. 

“Let him take a couple of hundred 
Pounds of your baggage and the short 
Toute to Maine Soroa, and you won’t have 


While I gathered up some wood and 
started a fire Jim carried on the following 
expurgated conversation with himself: 
“Now, let’s see. If I had three short 
pieces of strap iron just the right length 
and with holes in just the right places, 
I could bolt ’em on as splints and brace 
the broken, part to the rest of the frame. 
Might throw away that side car fender 
and cut some pieces off the fender braces 
fo wait long for him there,” advised the with the hack saw—I could use those 
French soldier. And that awkward, de- fender bolts too—but how can I drill 
liberate camel actually arrived in Maine holes in strap iron when I’ve got no 
Soroa so long before we did that the drill? 

French Commandant there finally sent “I need a forge, Pop,” he yelled. But I 
out a relief expedition forty miles into was too busy skimming the little bugs 
the desert to look for us. off the top of the rice water to hear 

We started bravely off from Goure and him. Besides I had no forge. “And a 
drove the forty miles back to the fork. bellows, and an anvil, and a hammer!” 
From there the trail was being made into That stopped him for about five min- 
auto road. Black dirt. had been (Concluded on page 11) 





There is one best way to get full value and satisfac- 


tion for every dollar you spend for tires. 


That is to buy from the Goodyear Dealer in your 


own home town. 


He sells the finest and most popular tires in the world, 


at a range of prices to fit every pocketbook. 


He recommends the right size and type of tire for your 
particular car—the tire that will give you the most 


economical service. 


When you buy from the Goodyear Dealer he mounts 
your tite on the rim for you, fills it with air, and 
cates for it thereafter so that it will déliver max- 


imum results. 


The tires he sells and the service with which he 
backs up‘the sale ate a combination you need; they 


save you money every mile you drive. 








Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you want 
the incomparable All-Weather Tread Goodyear, the 
most famous tire in the world, or the thoroughly 
dependable but lower-priced Goodyear Pathfinder 
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National Dairy Show at Memphis, October 13-2f 


Last Opportunity Southern Farmers Will Have to Attend Exposition in Own Section 


OR the second and last time the show this year will be the 4-H Club Cattle 


National Dairy Exposition will be 
held at Memphis, Tennessee, October 13 
to 20 inclusive. It was held at Memphis 
last year, which was the first time for 
the South. Many of the big cattle breed- 
ers of the North and East had consider- 
able misgivings as to the advisability of 
holding the exposition in the South, but 
when the attendance im one day last year 
was greater than for the entire week at 
Detroit the year before, the most skepti- 
cal changed their minds. 

Many Northern and Western dairymen 
and cattle breeders came to the show last 
year. They saw the great interest that is 
being taken in the building up of the dairy 
industry and of breeding better dairy cat- 
tle in the South. They were enthusiastic 
and their skepticism therefore, was chang- 
ed to enthusiasm, and now it seems cer- 
tain that the show this year will be very 
much more largely attended by dairy- 
men, cattle breeders, and others from the 
North and East. 


The’ dairy equipment manufacturers 
will have a 50 per cent bigger show 
than last year. The number of dairy 
cattle shown will run to 1,000 or slightly 
above this year, as compared to 846 last 
year. There is every indication that at- 
tendance from the Southern States will 
be larger this year. The 275,000 at- 
tendance of last year is fully expected 
to be broken and to amount to 300,000 
to 350,000 or more. Here are some facts 
about this year’s National Dairy Show 
of interest to prospective visitors :— ~ 
1. One of the ‘Sutétanding ph of the 





Department. It is to be especially large. 

2. Prizes more than $8,000 will be 
awarded in this department. Mississippi alone 
will probably have 75 calves in this exhibit. 

3. Total prizes awarded to dairy cattle and 
dairy products exhibitors will run to $35,000 
or slightly above. 

4. A herd of 15 Jerseys is coming from On- 
tario, Canada, this herd being made up of 
animals from several owners. 

5. A better line of cattle demonstration ex- 
hibits showing how herds are worked up from 
a small beginning will be shown. Five breeds 


will have one or more of these demonstra- 





7. Vocational agricultural students will play 
a bigger part in the exposition this year than 
last. Only one team of students from a state 
will take part in this cattle judging contest 
on October 15. There will also be a national 
milk judging contest among vocational stu- 
dents. ° 


The judging program and special days 
are as follows :— 

Saturday, October 13.—College Students’ Cat- 
tle Judging Contest. 


Sunday, October 14.—All buildings and ex- 
hibits open to public. Special band concerts. 


Monday, Octob 15.—College Students’ 








THE SORT OF FINE STOCK YOU SEE AT A NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


These three heifers, sired by Eminent’s Dark Raleigh, won first 
in the Jersey breed at the 1927 National Dairy Show. 


Summit, Missouri. 


tion exhibits. Such an exhibit is very prac- 
tical and helpful to those who wish to begin 
im a smajl way in the dairy and cattle breed- 
ing business, and gradually work up to a 
high class herd. 

6. The judging will be done in a tent again 
this year, but in a much larger one than was 
available last year, as it will be 10 feet wider 
and 4 feet longer. This will permit spectators 
to see better and to be seated more comfort- 
ably. | 


rize for “get of sire” 


Shown by Longview Farm, Lee’s 


Dairy Products Judging Contest. 4-H Club 
and Vocational Students’ Cattle Judging Con- 
tests. Vocational Students’ Milk Judging 
Contest. 

Tuesday, October 16.—Guernsey judging be- 
gins. 4-H club cattle judging. 

Wednesday, Octeber 17.—Jersey judging be- 
gins. 

Thursday, October 18.—Holstein judging be- 


gins. 


The Progressive : 


Friday, October 19.—Shelby County Day; 
Children’s Day; Junior Farm Bureay Day. 
Ayrshire and Brown Swiss judging begins, 
Judging grade cattle. 


Saturday, October 28.—Automobile 


big amusement program, special fireworks 


display. 

Already 19 special trains have definite. 
ly been scheduled to come from Misgig. 
sippi and Alabama. Other special trains 
will run from different points in Teg. 
nessee, Western Kentucky, 
Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana. Coun. 
ty agents are taking unusual interest jp 
the exposition and this will go a long 
ways toward assuring a good attendance 
of farmers from the South. : 

After this year the home of the Nat 
ional Dairy Exposition will be in St 
Louis, where permanent buildings haye 
been erected. Because the show has been 
in the South only twice and this igs the 
last year it will meet in this territory, 
makes almost certain a record-breaking 
attendance. 

Those desiring. additional informatiog 
about the National Dairy Show can ge- 
cure it by writing to Mr. S. H. Ander. 
son, care the National Dairy Exposition, 
Memphis, Tennessee. Greatly reduced 
railroad rates may be obtained from any 
point in the United States. 

The First National Cotton Show wi 
be held in conjunction with the dairy 
exposition. It will include a contest for 


single stalks of cotton from the entire: 


cotton growing section, with $10,000 of- 
fered in prizes. Along with the cotton 
show itself will be a display of cotton 
products and by-products. 
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The Three Mortgage 
Lifters 


FARNy 


D M, 


VERY time your farm profits go to pay interest on the 
mortgage you’re robbing yourself of hard-earned dol- 
lars that ought to be bringing you modern comforts and conveni- 


paying for fences why 


not own them 
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ences, or going into the savings bank to pay for the children’s education 
or to take care of your old age. And the unpaid principal hangs like a 
millstone around your neck. There’s one sure way to lift the farm mort- 
gage—diversified farming, which simply means raising all the poultry 
hogs, and small crops you need for home use a surplus to 
at a profit. Then only will your “money crop” dollars represent real 
rofits. To put the three mortgage lifters to work you'll need good 
fences, hog-tight and bull-strong. 


No other fence can give you all the advantages of Dixisteel woven wire 
fence. Made in the South to suit Southern farm needs. Galvanized 
hye’ pam “yypane canta sagen enough to resist 

smooth enough to prevent cracking or peeling. Each joint of 
Dinisteel Fence has four complete wraps—insurance that it will never 
slip or pull loose. The wavy tension curves in the line wires absorb 


shocks, allow for expansion and contraction and k your fences taut, 
Bae the for years. 


straight and new 
There’s & Dixistecl dealer near 
you. His store is headquarters for 
Farm Fence, Poultry Fence, Lawn 
Fence, Gates, Steel Fence Posts, 
Barbed Wire, Smooth Wire, Nails 
and Staples. You can save money 
by figuring with him on all steel 
fence. 


DRIVE Steel Fence Posts 
—don’t DIG post holes! 















ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga., Dept. <A 
I want to make more money out of my farm. 


Send me your free booklet, “Farming with 
Fences.” 


Name 


Address. 














falk over fencing with your County Agent 
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keeping. 


with practical every day usefulness. 


dials, ranging in price up to $5.00. 





Westclox — 
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Mighty good values! 


You can’t beat Westclox for all around good 
value. The Westclox name on the dial assures 
you of sturdiness, long life and correct time- 


These new models are fine examples of 
Westclox value. They combine good looks 


There’s a Westclox alarm for $1.50 and a 
variety of other models; with plain or luminous 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
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© [PLENTY OF TROUBLE AFTER | 


AN AFRICAN “BREAKDOWN” | 


(Continued from page 9) 





utes. Then he emptied a five gallon can 
of gasoline into our two motorcycle 
tanks and cut the top off the empty tin 
with his jack-knife to make a small 
square basin. He took some of our 
ious water supply and some black 
dirt from the road surface and made a 
patch of thick mud. He lined the basin 
with the mud, cut a hole in the bottom, 
and yelled to me, “Got a forge now.” 
I kept on skimming off the bugs. 

Then he took the handlebars from one 
motorcycle and dismounted the rubber 
grips, the gasoline and spark levers and 
all the other gadgets until he had left 
only the handlebar itself, simply a piece 
of hollow piping about three feet long. 
He stuck one curved end of this up 
through the hole in his forge and covered 
all the rest of it over with dirt ‘except the 
other end which curved up an inch or 
two above the ground. Then he yelled 
to me again. “Got a bellows now. And 
you're it.” I was to lie on the ground and 
blow through those handlebars, an im- 


provised human bellows. 

There were no rocks around and so 
Jim drove the hatchet into a log for an 
anvil. A little monkey wrench and a 
pair of pliers were his blacksmith’s ham- 
mer and tongs. He made some charcoal 
and then cut off his pieces of strap iron 
with the hacksaw and the fun began. 

There was no spreading chestnut tree 
above our desert blacksmith shop. There 
in the boiling noonday sun I lay on the 
ground and blew into that handlebar, 
puffing and sweating like a glassblower 
making windshield glass. Jim burned 
all the red hair off the backs of his hands 
trying to hold one of those little pieces 
of iron in the hottest part of the forge. 
The iron turned red, then pink, and fin- 
ally almost white—and so did I, with all 
intermediate shades between. 

“All right,” Jim would yell and I'd 
blow one fina] blast. Then I'd sit up and 
grab the pliers and hold the little piece 
of iron on the hatchet while he pounded 
away with his light monkey wrench and 
punch, trying to make holes for bolts. It 
was a long, long process for each hole, 
and there were two holes for each piece 
of iron and three pieces of iron! 

But, like everything else good or bad 
it was finished at last. I soaked my dried- 
out mouth and Jim bandaged the broken 
luggage carrier with our manufactured 
splints and braces. Then we lashed on 
the case of gasoline and started jolting 
down the road again. It might hold—and 
besides we had only about. two thousand 
miles yet to go. 

The next day at noon—those little 
diversions seemed always to happen in 
the hottest part of the day—my rear 
wheel began to wobble. I stopped and 
called my mechanician. 

“Broken rear axle,” he diagnosed im- 
mediately and then added a few informal 
temarks about those hard, rough roads 
which I have not room here to repeat. 
“But we've got those two spare axles 
we had made in the railroad shops at 
Zaria,” 

He took out the broken axle, screw- 
ed off the cones and nuts, and slipped 
off the roller bearings, and I handed him 
the spare. . 

And then Jim broke the news. The 
Spare axle, turned out by native labor on 
a railroad lathe, was too big! It was just 
enough too large so that the cones and 
huts wouldn’t screw on. 


We couldn’t even leave our luggage 
and drive back for repairs, as we could 
have in the case of the luggage carrier. 
We didn’t have food enough for me to 
Wait there for the days and days it would 
take for Jim to go back to have another 
e. I might train in with a big 

y of natives who were driving their 





to some distant water hole and 


aE eT 


stopped to stare at the first motorcycle 
they’d ever seen in their lives. They'd 
probably share their millet stew. 

But while I was speculating on these 
possibilities Jim was filing away at the 
threads on the oversize axle, cutting the 
grooves deeper and rasping off the ridges. 
He worked away at it with some valve 
grinding compound and was finally able 
to screw one nut on a quarter of an inch 
or so before the corners of his small 
file were worn so smooth they would cut 
no more. But there were nearly three 
inches of thread on each end of the axle 
and no more files small enough. And 
then Jim had a new idea. “We need a 
thread cutter.” 

He pawed about in oug little tin box 
of bolts and screws and nuts that had 
saved the expedition so many times al- 
ready and found some hard steel nuts— 
four of ’em—just the size the axle should 


have been. These were automobile lock 
nuts. They were castellated, or notched, 
on one side to be used with cotter keys. 
“I think we've got a thread cutter,” . he 
announced. “Now, we need a vice, and 
you will have to be one—and be as vic- 
ious as you can.” 

He poured some oil inside the hard, 
castellated nut and started to screw it on 
the oversized axle, notched side first. I 
held the axle with two pairs of pliers 
and he turned the improvised thread cut- 
ter with his wrench. 


One thread, one revolution around, 
would dull the cutting edges of the die. 
It would creak, stop and stick. We'd 
tug it loose, turn it off, and then Jim 
would patiently file the little edges sharp, 
oil the axle, turn it on—and cut one more 
small fraction of an inch. It was a la- 
borious process and those natives squat- 
ted on their heels and watched us sweat 


OTSA) 1 
for hours through that long, hot after- 
noon, turning on and turning off, filing 
the edge, and turning on/each time a tiny, 
tiny bit farther. 


Finally the job was done and when 
Jim put the wheel back on we started 
the motors popping again, the wizened 
old chief and his battery of. wives smiled 
their congratulations and waved us some 
kind of a pagan godspeed on our way. 


It was past midnight before we spread 
our blankets in the sand that night—but 
the beautiful Southern Cross. was. still 
on our right. Jt meant we were still 
headed east—and we weren’t stopped yet. 


Thus had passed two days of our 
Christmas “Holiday week.” We had no 
more breakdowns—but our mileage for 
the next three days was little, if any, 
more than for the last two days. I'll 
tell you about it next week. 
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wet if your farm or country 
place does require surplus 
electric power .. . surplus electric 
light? No matter. For now there’s 
a new Delco-Light for the bigger 
jobs. It gives you safe electric light 
for every purpose ...ample power 
for the milking machine; the 
Frigidaire; the milk cooler; for 
sawing wood and for running all 
kinds of farm machinery. 


In country hotels the big, new; 
super-powered Delco-Light pro- 
vides electric lights for every room 
+++ power for an automatic refrig- 
erator in the kitchen ... fora flash- 
ing electric sign that stops the 
passerby. 


Big reserves of power 

at your finger tips 
So with country stores and coun- 
try filling stations. Here the big, 
new Delco-Light operates the air 
compressor and automatic refrig- 
erator. Brings safe electric light to 
banish dim and dangerous lamps 
and lanterns... gives any place of 
business the modern atmosphere 
and the lion’s share of trade, while 
increasing real estate and rental 
values. 


And consider how it adds to the 
attractiveness of country schools 
and churches... village lodge halls 
++ public buildings. 


DEPENDABLE 


Also Manufacturers of 





DELCO-LIGHT ANNOUNCES: 


ANE W Power and Light Plant 
for the BIGGER JOBS 


Four-cylinder, 1500 watt, Farm Elec- 
tric Plant for the big power and light 
jobs. Develops 3 H. P. at the pulley. 

Mail coupon for all the facts. 


STEN WN \ 
iS 4s 





watt Delco- 
Light for the 
bigger power 
and light jobs. 


Built like a fine car 


Examine the 4-cylinder, auto- 
mobile type engine on the big, new 
Delco-Light. Air cooled for quick 





farm electric plant that thousands 
have been waiting for. 





Ample POWER 
and LIGHT for 

Y Large Farms 
{i - Estates 


" Filling Stations 
Schools 
Churches 
Tourist Camps 
Lodge Halls 
Public Buildings 


FREE literature 
--.mail coupon 









































and certain starting. Automatic 
battery ignition and an A.C. fuel 
pump as in General Motors cars. 
Automatic oiling. With this Delco- 
Light you can burn up to ten 25 
watt lamps right from the battery. 
Thus less fuel is used. 


Extra strong... extra heavy 


Look at the way the plant is built. 

xtra strong and extra heavy. Few 
working parts. No complicated 
mechanism to get out of order and 
cause trouble. A super-powered 


More than 300,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


FARM ELECTRICITY 


ELEcTRIC 


Products of 
ER GENERAL 


TEMS MOTORS 


No matter wherc you live, the new 
Heavy Duty Delco-Light provides 
power and light for the big and 
little jobs. It saves time and work 
and money from the very start. 

Get the facts about it. The nearest 
Delco-Light man has some interest- 
ing information for you. See him 
soon. Or simply mail the coupon 
for new illustrative literature. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 








Dept. P-209, Dayton, Ohio 
see 4 Company MAIL 
Dayton, Ohio THIS 


Send free your new literature on 
the b new Heavy Duty Delco 
Light t. 








Name. 
County- Town 
7 ST eens DE cc cgiscinscions 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY , September 24.—When you 
start the washing today treat the 
vinegar stain on the tablecloth by sprink- 
ling the spot with baking soda on both 
sides, if possible, 
moistening. the soda 
with water and al- 
lowing it to stand 
until the stain disap- 
pears, when it should 
be rinsed in warm 
water. If preferred 
liquid ammonia may 
be applied in place 
of the baking soda. 
Tuesday, September 25,— Remember 
that to cure and prevent diseases you 
must eat a balanced ration or foods’ that 
supply vitamines. The foods most prolific 
in vitamines are. milk, whole wheat 
breads, fresh lean meats, soup, eggs, 
fresh ‘fruit and vegetables, including car- 
rots, cabbage, turnips, lettuce, celery, 
peas and beans, either fresh or dried. 
Eat sparingly of salt pork, syrup, bread 
made of white flour, corn products and 
starchy foods of all kinds. 


Wednesday, “September 26—Do not 
throw away your old handleless cups— 
they make excellent custard cups. 


Tuesday, September 27.—An aluminum 
pan that has been badly burnt can be 
cleaned by pouring in a little water and 
boiling an. onion..in it: The burnt mat- 
ter rises to the top and leaves the pan 
clean. * 


Friday, September 28 —Have you tried 
letting the children take turns in saying 
the grace—it is a wonderful way to get 
them into the habit. 


Saturday, September 29.—A good 
time to try the popular Pineapple Up- 
side Down Cake is today. The recipe is 
as follows :— t ’ 

Melt 2 tablespoons butter in a large frying 
pan and pack 1 cup of brown sugar evenly 
around it. Drain contents of 1 No. 2% ean of 
crushed pineapple and place the pineapple in 
the pan. Prepare the cake batter as follows: 
Cream % cup butter, 1 cup sugar, and add 
2 well beaten egg yolks. Add % cup pineapple 
syrup or juice alternately with 2 cups flour, 3 
teaspoons baking powder, and \% teaspoon salt 
which have been sifted together. Add 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla and fold in 2 stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Pour the batter over the fruit and 
bake in a moderate oven for # or 40 minutes. 
Turn out upside down and serve either hot 
or cold and with whipped cream if desired. 


Sunday, September 30.—The time to 
be happy is now; the place to be happy is 
here; the way to be happy is to make 
others happy. 


















MRS. W,. N. HUTT 





| THIRTY-NINE YEARS YOUNG | 


Gray Hair 


UE to the fact that we have had a 

number of requests recently for the 
article on gray hair that was in the issue 
of March 24, 1928, we are printing it 
again. 

Gray hair, if properly dressed and car- 
ed for, adds beauty and dignity to a 
woman. 

It should be regularly shampooed, mas- 
saged and brushed in order to eliminate 
old skin, oil, dust and foreign particles 
from the hair. 

There\is no fixed rule for the fre- 
quency of\shampoo. Usually once every 
two weeks\is quite often enough. Any 
pure, mild, scentless soap or good sham- 
poo with soft water and lintless towels 
are all that are necessary for a good 
shampoo. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the necessity for repeated rins- 
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not noticeably cooler than the tempera- 
ture of the body. Sunshine is good for 
the hair, but the rays should not .come 
directly. on it when drying as it may 
fade it or make it streaked. 

Exercise is as necessary to the scalp 
as it is to any other part of the body. 
Encourage circulation by massaging the 
scalp. Vaseline rub‘ ed into. the scalp. is 
good and does not permanently discolor 
the hair. 

Brushing is the best aid to increasing 
the blood supply. It also helps remove 
the dirt and distributes the oil from the 
scalp to the entire length of the hair. 
From ten to twenty strokes hight and 
morning will keep the hair in good con- 
dition, if the brush is well washed. 

Careful selection of colors to be worn 
with gray hair makes a difference in 
one’s appearance. It is a mistake for the 
gray haired woman to wear a pearl gray, 
beige or tan hat unless the brim is lined 
with a dark material. 

If a characterless toned dress is worn, 
it is a good plan to have a dark collar 
or a dainty pink one. All collars must be 
flat. White is a splendid exception to 
the general rule of prohibitive colors. 





| WHY WE SHOULD EAT FRUIT 


HERE is an old adage which says, 

“An apple a day will keep the doctor 
away.” A. great many people eat very 
little or no fruit, looking on it as a lux- 
ury. There are many good reasons why 
we should eat some fruit daily. All fruits 
contain certain salts or organic acids, 
which have a more or less stimulating 
action on the kidneys, and some, such as 
pears, figs, and prunes, have a laxative 
effect. Fruit also furnishes a certain 
roughage which tends to retain water in 
the intestines and thus helps to regulate 





the bowels. 
all babies of the age of 6 months and 
over should be given small amounts of 
mild fruit juice or tomato juice daily; 
this is particularly necessary «in the case 
of infants feeding on cow’s milk or other 
prepared milk foods. 


Physicians recommend that 


Unless some of 


ORANGE 

JUICE MAKES , 
A GOOD 
BETWEEN- 
MEALS BEV- 
ERAGE FOR 
CHILDREN. 
TRAIN THEM 
TO LIKE IT 
WITHOUT 
SUGAR 








these juices are given, a disease known as 
“scurvy” may develop. The mild form 
of this disease often passes unrecognized 
for a time, beitig*noted only in the slow- 
ing up of the growth of child later on. 


Bananas are a fresh fruit nearly al- 
ways attainable; high in food value, low 
in price and easy to prepare. Digestive 
difficulties may possibly arise from eat- 
ing them too green, too fast or too many 
at a time. Unripe bananas baked in the 
skin may take the place of a vegetable 
in a meal. : 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 











2%—Dignified Lines.—This style is design- 
ed in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 3%, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure, 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 10-inch con- 
trasting. A pretty pattern for that 
piece of figured foulard or crepe that 
you have been saving. The vest 
may be varied by making it of lace 
or embroidery, or by using a piece 
of the material of the dress and put- 
ting small buttons down the middle 
of it. 

418—Attractive and Practical.—This style 
is designed in sizes 36, 40, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 


a 











quires 1% yards of 32-inch material 
with 7% yards of binding. A dandy 
apron that can be made of the scraps 
of gingham, percale, unbleached do- 


mestic or even plain sacks after 
you take the labels off them. 

234—Distinctive Lines.—This style is de- 
signed in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 incnes bust measure. Size 
% requires 34% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 32-inch gon- 
trasting. Another style for the dig- 
nified type. Made of dark blue or 
light brown wool crepe and trimmed 
with buttons, it will be just the thing 
for cool winter days. 





ings. .The last \water should be cool but 
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A great deal can be said and shoulg tho 
be said in favor of the use of drieg’ a A 
fruits. These are often badly cook. nis) 
ed and for that reason are not liked 9 = 
or as commonly used as they should  — hap 
be. Cooked very slowly for a long = * 7 
time they are especially appetizing, : © we 
No sugar should be added while feel 
cooking but when thoroughly mot 

done the fruit should be med. exp 

erately sweetened. The addition an 

of a few slices of lemon when: T 
cooking usually gives dried fruit bea 
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Mi 
Mar 
bres: 
People as a rule eat too little fruit aes 
and they will find their general health Milli 
benefited if they will add some kind. of brou 
fresh fruit or even dried fruit to their ston 
daily ration. Mise 
x 
Come 
| TEENS AND TWENTIES PRIZE -_ 
| WINNERS 
, Mi. 
I JUST. wish that the folks who con- Willi 
demn the modern girl could read the : 
hundreds of letters that we received in wns 
the contest on the subject “Beauty or Cobb 
Brains—Which Brings a Girl More Hap- send 
piness?” The judges are more convine- Miss 
ed than ever that our girls are just as ~~ 
good and sweet as the girls of long ago. Nelli 
All of the letters were unusually good Veal, 
and it was hard to select the winner. To ni} 
Miss Nellie Mae Wright, Kiowa County, ogy 
Oklahoma, they gave first prize, and to Miss 
Miss Sarah K. Craven, Iredell County, 
North Carolina, they gave second prize. wg 
j 
“Beauty or Brains—Which Brings og 
a Girl More Happiness >” A 
(First Prize Letter) here 
ERE facial beauty alone is an ‘en-. some 
viable possession and it doubtless Ta 
brings many girls hours. of genuine en- neigh 
joyment. But unless this beauty is backed could 
up by the beauties of culture, character are : 
and refinement, the enjoyment is so un- tanke 
stable and superficial in character as to iene 
scarce deserve the name of happiness. thet 
The world loves beautiful things. Sure- well, 
ly it lies in the power ofa beautiful stain 
woman to bring joy to others with her 
beauty. All too often, however, beauty, 
engenders a selfishness and pride that ~ [ P 
brings: suffering to the girl’s associates. <9 “ 
Of course if she sows unhappiness sh€ RI 
will ultimately reap the same thing. Per- te 
haps, too, this reaping will come when st 
her beauty has faded and there is little | ett. 
left in life to make her happy. if pga 
The homely girl with brains is often — Send 
pitied; and unless she has the intuition — ter Fa 
that causes her to apply her intellectual — tains 
powers sensibly, she is justly unhappy. sugges 
On the other hand, a brifliant mind is 4 » ews 
gold mine of possibilities. Its possessor, today 
gifted and clever, may be popular any- partm. 





where provided she doesn’t develop an at- 
titude of scornful condescension to t 
less fortunate than herself. 

The brilliant girl who will apply her-~ 
self has a sure |chance of becoming 2) 
financial success |in any line of wo 
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: 29 fiving and serving. She can know the 


4 ors of her beautiful sisters, because 


_. Johnson; Miss Belle Gregory, Pierce; Miss 


ber 22, 1928 
she is enabled to know the reality 
joy of independence and need ask no fav- 


ss, good health and money open 

the door to an individuality and attractive- 
ness that is just as compelling as real 
peauty. Then, too, she can rejoice that 
the admiration she creates is the result 
of her own efforts and not of Nature’s 
thoughtfulness. 
After all it is one’s brain that fur- 
nishes the actual background of person- 
ality, that elusive something that makes 
and unmakes more things than individual 
_ happiness. 
Then, too, the mind grows richer as 
we grow older. Not only ambitious youth 
feels its vital charm, but aged grand- 
mothers feast with equal delight upon the 
experience, memories‘ and knowledge of 
an efficient brain. 
The pleasure we get from personal 
beauty depends very largely upon the ad- 
miration and compliments of others; 
while the brilliant, well trained mind is in 
itself an enjoyment and a reward. 


The inconsistency of human nature is 
such that if we are “beautiful but dumb” 
we long to be brilliant and homely or 
yice versa. Let us commend the wisdom 
of a wise Creator who arranges things 
so that ‘most of us are of neither type but 
a.more.or Jess well-proportioned compro- 
mise. NELLIE MAE WRIGHT. 


Honorable Mention 


HE following letters were perfectly 
splendid and to them we give Hon- 
orable Mention. Names and counties are 
given. 
Alabama 
Miss Julia Graham Dukes, Limestone; Miss 
Martha Fox, Mobile; Miss Kathleen Arm- 
brester, Talladega; Miss Jennie Belle Gam- 
brell, Talladega; Miss Audrey Bradley, St. 
Clair; Mr. C. D. Thompson, Marion; Miss 
Millie Hayes, Chilton; Miss M. B. Scar- 
brough, Dale; Miss Haze! L. Gilliland, Win- 
ston; Miss Lucy Ruth Moses, Washington; 
Miss Kathaleen Batchelor, Winston; Miss 
Elizabeth McDonald, Talladega; Miss Jessie 
L. Nelms, Madison; Miss Gladys Golden, 
Conecuh; Miss Cordelia Atkeson, Houston; 
Miss .Bivie CG. Street, Etowah; Miss Ger- 
trade Alexander, Lamar. 
Flerida 
Miss P. A. Windsor, Jackson; Miss Marion 
Willis, Brevard. 
Georgia 
Migs Marjorie Northcutt, Campbell; Miss 
Ethel Rang, Charlton; Miss Mary Fay Martin, 
Cobb; Miss Mattie Hart, Carroll; Mr. Town- 
send Bond, Dodge; Mrs. N. E. Eller, Fannin; 
Miss Wilma Cheves, Carroll; Miss Julia 
Bentley, Walton;, Miss Elda Mae Scarborough, 
Jackson; Miss Christine Cole, Carroll; Miss 
Nellie Ruth Patrick, Chattooga; Miss Beatrice 
Veal, Washington; Miss Katie Pearl Veal, 


uth Goolsby, Appling; Miss Willie Mae Kel- 


ley, Newton; Miss Ruby Garmany, Fayette; 
Miss Edna Elliott, Randolph. 


| GOOD OUTSIDE COLORS 


“A DVISE a color for my home, 
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please. Most of the houses around 
here are white or yellow and I would like 
something different.” 


I am glad to see the good taste of your 
neighbors. Without seeing your house I 
could not choose another color. These 
are always in good taste and one will 
make no mistake using them. If your 
house is_in a bright location it’ may be 
that stone gray or light green will look 
well. If it is shingled, a brown or green 
Stain is effective. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS _ 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 

terns ordered at one time, 3 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your mame and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
Suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children and 
& good selection of embroidery. Send 15 cents 
today for your copy, addressing Fashion De- 
Partment, The Progressive Farmer. 








NOW your Cb KITCHEN CAN BE FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL AS THE OUT-OF-DOORS 
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A swift-cooking model 


in snow-white porcelain enamel 








New! an entirely 


different kind of oil range!) a=. 


Mapaw, here is anentitelynew With short chimneys, or in a Poll porcelain enamel. 
kind of oil range! The most similar design which burns Strong stesl frame. 
beautiful ever built. ... The gasoline. See it at your dealer's. toetinsts “ini mea a 
most sensible to buy! Cooks See, too, the other new Perfec- amel lining. Bocarete heat 
swiftly as gas...Costs littleto tion models. Some in light Grouped burners. One set back. 
operate ... Has new design... colors, porcelain enamel or ret is pen 
Grouped burners . . . Built-in Perfectolac finish. Others in One Big lant” Supertex 
oven ... Accurate heat indi- -satin black. All swift-cooking Controlied fame, 
cator .... Porcelain enamel and convenient. Prices $17.50 instant Hebiing. leptons readi- 
finish in all white or trimmed and up. Your dealer will no BA Soh Sa 
with gay, outdoor colors. doubt offer you easy terms. thai multiply cooking heat. 
You can have it with long omy 
chimneys as shown above... na wong “ pivaaday om Removable drip pen. Enamel. 


PERFECTION ‘<<. 


Oil Burning Ran ges 
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| Some of the 
27 FEATURES 


Swift, clean heat. 





a” 
copy of Perfection range. Also full 
about the range itself Please check mode! which imterests yee. 





Address 





Gry ceidioadien Sas 
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TERRACING sloping fields to prevent 
soil-washing—and to conserve moisture —is 
way farmers everywhere make theirs 
uce oe Keep 
ur ep eet ot home! Save expensive 
zer! thin, worthless acres grow 

full crops! 
The MARTIN is the Terracing Tool. No 
levers. Low priced. Termsii wanted. 











pSoil Washing 
Double Your Crops 
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ea TiN! frac ined cheta payee th 
The great farm builder ditches —matkes roads. 2 
5 or . 
ON 10 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
: seeehiesanaanalal 
Box Owensboro, Ky. 
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I'LL TELL ONE 


By UNCLE P. F. 








More Bird Observations 
T IS surprising how.Jateysome _birds 
continue to raise. On a September 18 


Uncle H— told me that he had found a 
partridge’s nest. 


Just a few days before 
that papa had found a 
dove’s nest. Doves 
mature quicker than 
‘~partridges, however, 
and consequently there 
was more reason to 
doves raising that late. I suspect that 
enemies influence late raising. When one 
nest is destroyed the old birds will try, 
try again. 

Have the “bullbats” begun to migrate 
in’. your. section?,. Late afternoons this 
time of year I have counted dozens and 
dozens’ winging) their way southward to- 
ward their winter home.. The “bullbat” 
or nighthawk is one of our best friends, 
and ‘we ought to protect it at all times. 

Willie Dallas of Newton County, 
Miss., sends in this description of a well 
known songster: “The catbird is a saucy 
fellow. He caws like a crow and mews 
like a cat, to scare his timid neighbors 
into spasms. Then he laughs at the 
joke.” 


‘ Now You Tell Another.—‘‘It’s time our 
youngest young folks were having a con- 
test all their own,” I said to myself a few 
days ago. “We've been giving those 
nearest 17 most of the opportunities; we'll 
just give those nearest 7 a contest.” Here 
it is: “How I Help My Mother or Daddy 
in the Home or on the Farm.” Only boys 
and girls under 10 are eligible to enter 
the contest. Write Uncle P. F. the neat- 
est, most interesting letter you know how 
in either pencil or ink, and mail it to him 
not later than October 5, in care The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. If you have any good 
pictures of yourself, send them, too. Let’s 
show our big brothers and sisters what 
we can do. The regular prizes will be 
awarded. 








IPALMYRA, A LITTLE SCHOOL 
THAT GOVERNS ITSELF 


OWN in Barbour County, Alabama, 

on the main highway between*Clay- 
ton and Eufaula is the Palmyra school 
—a little white and green schoolhouse set 
back in a grove of oaks. 

There are only 
thirteen pupils in 
the Palmyra school 
and each child is 
president of the 
student body for 
only one day at a 
time. They take 
turns  alphabeti- 
cally, 

One clear spring 
morning, not many 
months. ago,,a visi- 
tor on leaving his 
car in the highway 
and going up to the 
school door, which is almost embowered 
with dogwood and yellow jasmine, was 
very surprised to be greeted blithely by 
a small, fat, cherubic urchin who shook 
hands with him most cordially. The visi- 
tor returned his salutations but other- 
wise was ignoring him in looking over 
his curly brown head at the teacher. 
Whereupon he was informed very grave- 
ly by .the small ‘bdéy that he “was presi- 
dent of ‘the student body for the day. 
He asked ‘the visitor his name and intro- 
duced him to the teacher, welcoming the 
stranger again; and telling him that when 
he had finished his business with the 
teacher, if he had anything he would like 
to say to the ‘student body, they would 
gladly hear him, 

The teacher of this interesting and 








‘“PRESIDENT-FOR- 
THE-DAY” 


unique rural school says that the “self 
government” functions very smoothly 
and leaves her free to give all her time 
to instruction and supervision of the 
needs of each child and that the spirit of 


say 





“ONCE A WEEK THE STUDENT BODY 
HAS LUNCH TOGETHER ON A TABLE IN 
THE SCHOOL YARD” 


loyalty to the ‘“President-for-the-day” 
rewards the teacher in cheerfully “law 
abiding” citizens. The small president 
consults with the teacher on afl matters 
of importance and is advised by her but 
the child. himself takes the responsibility 
of carrying out the course decided upon. 

Difficulties on the school grounds are 
settled by the president, seemingly to the 
complete satisfaction of all concerned. 
One’ day at ‘recess the two: largest boys 
resorted to the ancient right of mortal 
combat to settle some issue. The presi- 
dent for the day happened to be the 
smallest boy in the school. After hur- 
riedly consulting with the teacher, the 
tiny president promptly assumed the role 
of peace maker, and after talking to 
each combatant very solemnly in pri- 
vate, was seen beaming with great satis- 
faction at his powers of persuasion, 
while the. two former warriors shook 
hands, grinning good naturedly if a b't 
foolishly, at the ridiculous picture they 
presented. 

As the children live such a distance 
from the school they all have to bring 
their lunch. Once a week the stud- 
ent body has lunch together at a 
table in the school yard that the boys 
built of old boxes. On this occasion 
grace is asked by the president and 
toasts and “after dinner speeches” are 
made by the assembled “guests.” 

Very frequently, as the visitors leave 
the school, the president appoints a com- 
mittee to gather wild flowers in the 
woodland just outside the window. And 
it is a bright memory that the visitor 
carries away down the highway of the 
entire group of children in the doorway 
of the little white and green schoolhouse 
merrily waving in farewell. 


LUCY WINN. 








HAS A GROWING DAIRY HERD] 


EVEN years ago my grandfather 

gave me a pretty little heifer calf. 
I took good care of her and she made.a 
nice pet. Now she has had five calves, 
all heifers. Her first calf has had two, 
and her second one calf. 


My stock is worth approximately $230; 
each cow $60 and the calves $10 each. I 
have sold a lot of milk and butter also, 
and I have bought a lot of my clothing 
and Christmas presents, etc., with it. 

This shows what can be done with a 
very small start and how much money 
can be made from dairying and selling 
cattle on the hoof. 

LOUISE BOUSHE. 


Grenada County, Miss. 








FIVE OF THE BEST RIDDLES 
‘| EVER HEARD 


HAT is the difference between a farmer 
and a seamstress? One gathers what 
he: sows, the other sews what she gath- 





ers. 

2. Why is a hog the strangest animal in 
creation? “Because you first kill him, then 
cure him. 

3. Why is a woman darning a stocking de- 
formed? Because her hands are where her 
feet belong. 

4. What was it that Adam never saw, 
never had, yet left two of to each of his 
children? Parents. 

5. What is the best butter in the world? 
The goat. WILLIAM W. WEAVER. 

Haralson County, Georgia. 


| A WOODPECKER STORY | 


— —EE 








NE day in the early spring I was 

watching a red-headed woodpecker 
chisel out a nest in a tree at the corner 
of our yard. Far enough away not to 
alarm her I watched the dame at her 
work. She worked several days, hour 
after hour. She would plunge head first 
into the hole, only her barred tail being 
visible, give three or four vigorous dabs 
with her bill, then emerge and look 
around in every direction for danger ; see- 
ing none; into the eavity her crimson- 
crowned head would again disappear. 
Not for a moment did she dare to relax 
her vigilance. 

I kept in close touch with her nursery. 
One day she was feeding the young ones 
with a morsel in her long bill, and after 
pounding it a while against a limb, she 
thrust it into the screaming youngling’s 
mouth. But she had failed to reduce it 
to a swallowable size; it stuck in his 


throat, and do what he would he could 





DORIS FAUSTINA AND HER PAL 
This is little Miss Doris Faustind Stone, 
daughter of Clarence I. Stone, Dekalb County, 
Alabama, ready for a ride with her Collie dog. 


not bolt it. The mother bird reached 
over and impatiently. jerked the morsel 
out of her baby’s throat, thumped it vig- 
orously several times against the limb, 
then gave it to him again, as much as 
to say, “Now try it! I guess you can 
manage it this time.” And he did for 
down his gullet it went. Whenever she 
came with a titbit she would drop it into 
a kind of pocket in the bark, and pound 


WILLIE WILLIS | 
By R. QUILLEN— Soprright, 1938; by 





























“I didn’t mean to be impudent. I just 
told Mrs. Brown about Papa sayin’ she 
was a scandal-monger an’ asked her if 
that was her maiden name.” 

“Our new teacher ain’t very smart. 
Our lesson was about animals*an’ she 
couldn’t tell me how far a cat can spit.” 


= 
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it a while to reduce it to a proper como 
the while the youngsters would 


sistency ; 
watch her with hungry eyes and flutter 


their wings, and scream in their coaxing — 


way. 
Once after she had given one all she 
had brought he still opened his mouth 
and whimpered for more. At this ex. 
hibition of gluttony she lost her patience, 
and looked at him so -hard a moment, 
then began to peck him angrily right on 
the head and in the mouth, and droye 
him peremptorily backward down the 
limb. JOHN T. HARLAN, Jr, 
Dallas County, Texas. 


HEALTH SERMONETTES 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


What Everyone Should Know 
About Cancer 





@xticwns tani 





— medical profession is still in the ” 


dark to a great extent as to the cause 
of cancer, but it does know a great deal 
about the disease itself. In this short 
article, I am going 
to give our readers 
some terse facts 
about cancer as 
stressed by cancer 
specialists. If you 
think you_have can- 
cer, see a doctor at 
once, and let~ him 
decide for you. Why 
worry about it when 
you have a chance 
to have the matter settled? Of course, 
I mean a real doctor. Finding out the 
facts is the only sensible thing to do, 
Unless cancer is detected “early and 
treated, there is very little chance of cure, 
Here are some other facts to remember, 


1. Cancer is not contagious. Coming in 
contact with a person who has cancer does 
not cause you to have the disease. Nurses 
and doctors have cared for thousands of cases 
of cancer, but there is no record of their 
having caught cancer from a patient. 


2. Cancer occurs in all parts of the body, 
but there are certain parts of the body where 
it occurs more frequently; the digestive or- 
gans, the genital organs, the breast, and skin. 
Any bump or enlargement about the body, 
especially in the breasts, may be a danger 
signal. 

3. Persistent sores about the body that do 
not heal, especially about the tongue, lips 
or mouth, should. be regarded as possible 
danger signals. A constant irritant may tend 
to produce cancer—such as a jagged tooth, 
or a pipe stem continually rubbing the lips, 
or an ill-fitting set of artificial teeth, or any 
other constant irritant. 


4. Any bleeding or unusual discharge with 
a bad odor from any of the openings of the 
body, particularly female generative organs, 
may be a sign of cancer, as may loss of 
weight with persistent indigestion and the 
skin of a cloudy color. 

To recapitulate we should look out for 
these possible danger signals :— 

1. A bump in any part of the body, 

2. An abnormal discharge, 

3. A sore that is hard to heal, 

4. A wart that is growing larger, or a 
mole that increases in size, 

5. A marked loss of ‘eight, accom- 
panied by indigestion that does not get 
well. 

A combination of any of these five 
signs, or any one of the five, may indicate 
cancer—and remember that only early 
diagnosis and treatment will give you 4 
chance to get well. 

Whatever you do, go to a good doctor 
for advice. Do not fool with so-called 
cancer cures or fakers going around pre- 
tending to cure cancer at any stage. Caf- 
cer is too serious a disease to play with, 
or let any one treat just because he tells 
you that he can cure yoy. The three 
principal ways of treating cancer are: 
(1) Surgical operation. (2) Radium. (3) 
X-ray. The kind of treatment neces- 
sary, will of course be prescribed by the 
doctor you consult, or he will refer you 
to some one who specializes in cancefs 
Do not be taken in by advertisements 
claiming to cure cancer. When a real 
cure is found, the world will soon know 





DR. REGISTER 


it. It will not bea secret) cure, but will — 
be well known and will be available for 


sufferers in every! walk of life. 
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' Cotton: Going Up or Going Down? 
Gusler Again Emphasizes Belief That Prices Will Rise 


By? GILBERT GUSLER 


Markets Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HE recent decline in cotton prices 

places producers in an extremely dif- 
ficult position. It is always easy, when 
cotton is a good price at picking time, to 
decide to sell then 
rather than undergo 
the trouble and ex- 
pense and risk of a 
decline in_ price 
through holding. 
This year, farmers 
must decide whether 
to sell at a low 
price or undergo 
that trouble and ex- 
pense and the risk 
of being obliged to sell for even less 
later on. The risk probably is not very 
great, but market prospects’ are never so 
certain that risk can be eliminated en- 
tirely. 

Just now, the cotton trade is in a pre- 
dominantly bearish frame of mind. It 1s 
well to examine the evidence once more 
arid: see’ what basic conditions really in- 
dicate. Cotton producers should. decide 
whether to hold or sell after a study of 
that evidence. 





GILBERT GUSLER 


“Bear” Arguments for Low Prices 


> _ phases emphasized by the bear- 


ish interests are these :— 

1. The crop forecast of the United 
States Department of Agriculture was 
increased to -14,439,000 bales on Septem- 
ber 1, a gain of 148,000 bales over a 
month earlier. While the crop, seems to 
have deteriorated since September 1, 
allowance has already been made in the 
last forecast for more than the usual de- 
terioration during the rest of the season. 
If the weather should turn favorable it 
would be possible for the final yield to 
be several hundred thousand bales larger 
than is now forecast. 


2. World consumption of American 
cotton by mills in the six months ending 
July 31, 1928, was 7,181,000 bales, ac- 
cording to the International Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners & Manufac- 
turers’ Associations. This is at an annual 
rate of 14,362,000 bales. With a crop of 
14,439,000 bales and a carry-over of a 
little over 5,000,000 bales, or a total sup- 
ply of about 19,500,000 bales, it is ar- 
gued that there will be plenty of cotton 
to go around. 

3. There are prospects of . increased 
production in some other countries to 
supplement the supply in the United 
States. 

4. It is argued that the heavy new crop 
movement now getting under way will 
depress prices still lower; in other 
words, that the supply offered in the mar- 
kets for immediate sale will be greater 
than the immediate demand from mills 
and exporters. 


Why Cotton Should Bring 22 Cents 


pag arguments which point toward 
an upward trend in cotton prices can 
summed up as follows: 

1. Current prices are about 4 cents 
below the probable average level for the 
Season if the relationship between sup- 
plies and prices which has prevailed in 
the last eight years is to hold for this 
year. The increase in the new crop by 
148,000 bales together with a small in- 
crease in the carry-over of American cot- 


* ton compared with the indications of a 


month ago has not changed the situation 
materially. The total supply of 19,500,- 
000 bales still points to a weighted aver- 
age price for the season at New Orleans 
of nearly 22 cents. Of course, if the 
Crop improves and turns out to be 15,- 
000,000 bales, this figure would have to 
be Teduced slightly, but it would take 


world supply to indicate a seasonal av- 
erage price as low as the market now is. 

2. It would be a mistake to estimate 
probable consumption of American cot- 
ton during the next.10 or 12 months by 
the rate which has prevailed in the last 
half of the last cotton-year. That period 
was a time of severe depression in the 
cotton industry both in this country and 
abroad. It is logical to expect that con- 
sumption will be at a substantially higher 
rate in the months ahead. 


3. The domestic cotton goods trade 
shows definite signs of entering a period 
of expanding business, in contrast with 
the gradually diminishing rate of opera- 
tions during the spring and summer., 
Cloth trade is improving. The Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants re- 
ported that August sales of goods 
amounted to 341 million yards compared 
with production of 302 million . yards, 
resulting in a decrease of 4.6 per cent: in 
stocks on hand and an ‘increase of 6,1 
per cent in unfilled orders. 

Takings of American cotton by do- 
mestic and Canadian mills increased 
from 49,618 bales in the week ending 
August 10, this year, to 119,227 bales in 
the week ending September 7. In the 
corresponding period a year ago, they 
increased from 78,571 bales at the begin- 
ning of this period to 103,506 bales at 
the end. Besides this evidence of a more 
rapid expansion of demand from mills 
than last year, daily market reports have 
indicated a decided increase in the vol- 
ume of trade buying. 

4. Exports of cotton increased from 
45,199 bales. in the week ending August 
10, 1928, to 148,747 bales in the week end- 
ing September 7. Last year, they in- 
creased from 40,183 bales to 123,278 
bales in the week ending September 7. 
Here is evidence of more rapid expan- 
sion of demand in foreign markets than 
a year ago. Stocks of American cotton 
held in Europe amounted to 854,000 bales 
on September 7, according to trade re- 
ports, compared with 1,372,000 bales a 
year previous. Late reports on exports 
of cotton goods from the United King- 
dom show a little improvement. In gen- 
eral, the situation abroad points to some 
expansion in cotton mill activity and 
stronger demand for American cotton, 
although it is not as pronounced as in 
the United States. 

Altogether, it would seem to this writer 
that the bullish interests have the 
stronger argument in the debate. 


| AUNT HET 
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“I boiled my eggs and aimed to peel 
’em all ready for my dinner salad, but I 
plum’ forgot it till ever’body bowed for 
the openin’ prayer ’an I noticed Ezra’s 
bald head.” 

“If we can do what we please in 
Heaven, I’m just goin’ to set the first 
few years an’ watch’ somebody else 
cook.” Lticct yer vet 





This 
is what 


doing from 


October on— 


FARMERS and poultrymen who feed 
their wing. pullets on Usrxko All- 
Mash Complete Laying Ration may ex- 
pect a busy time during the next few 
months — eateriog eggs. Particular 
care as to feed will repay you many 
times over when the pullets begin to 
lay. Ustxo.AH-Mash Complete Lay- 
ing Ration is a feed you can depend 
on—not only to produce eggs in quan- 
tity, but to maintain a healthy, vigor- 
ous condition which will enable the 
hens to stand up better under a winter 
of heavy laying. 

If you have never fed Usrxo All- 
Mash Complete Laying Ration, buy a 
few bags now. Easy to feed, it reduces 
labor, saves time and produces re- 
sults. Laying hens on Ustko AIll- 
Mash cannot pick up mouldy grain, 
filth or disease germs with their feed 
that endanger the health of the birds 
and give a bad flavor to the eggs. 
Usiko All-Mashy is clean, wholesome 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY, Dept. K-21, Cincinnati, O. 





and palatable. The pure Cod Liver 
Oil supplies the essential vitamin D, 
increases egg yield and makes extra- 
heavy, strong egg shells that ship well. 


Poultry authorities are reecommend- 
ing All-Mash for economical and heavy 
egg-production. nd fsa and farm- 
ers who have used UsrKo All-Mash 
have written in from near and far 
praising it as the finest egg-producing 
feed they have ever used. They cannot 
say too much for it, You.can put. your 
flock on a sure dividend-paying basis 
by feeding Usixo All-Mash now and 
through the winter. 


Usixo All-Mash Circular on 
request 


Write for our circular describing the 
Usrko All-Mash System. Our Poultry 
Department will also answer, without 
charge, any questions about feeding, 
housing, culling or disease. 


wks 


Makers of Usixo World Record Feeds 


Usrxo All-Mash Starting and 
Growing Ration 


Usiko World Record Egg Mash 


Usrkxo Fattening Mash 














Ustxo Scratch Feed 

Ustko Pig and Hog Ration 

Usrxo Horse Feeds and Union 
Grains Dairy Rations 





Complete 
Laying Ration 





YOU CAN Rome on getting a square deal when you order 





om an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 


The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing 
you say: “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 








WATER 


and lots of it 














for the home and stock can 
be pumped by a CHAL- 
I ENGE 27 Self-Oiling Wind- 
mill. The cheapest power 
on earth. Works night and 
day, Winter or Summer. 
Requires oiling but once a 
Timken Roller Bear- 


year. 
ings, Ball Bearing Turnta- 
ble. Runs in the lightest 
winds. 


CHALLENGE Engines, 
Pumps, Cylinders, Feed 
Grinders, Wood Saws, etc., 
are labor savers. 


CHALLENGE CO. 


Batavia, Illinois 


Distributed by 





Answering Ads 
that Appear in 
The Progressive 

. Farmer 


means more than words. It means 
that you are assured of satisfaction 
FAS CNIS ES. WP ae 


Read the classified ads. They offer 
many ideas as to improving your 
poultry livestock, tell where 
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Garden and Orchard Hints 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ANITATION in the orchard is just 

as desirable as in the kitchen or else- 
where. To bring about the desired re- 
sults and to reduce to the lowest possible 
quantity disease and 
insect pests that go 
through the winter 
to cause trouble in 
the orchard next 
spring and summer, 
do the following now 
or at a very early 
date :-— 

1. Clean up fence 
corners, terraces, 
ditch banks or other 
places where weeds, trash and other 
material has accumulated. Clean this 
material out and pile it up and burn it. 

2. Grow a cover crop in the orchard 
this winter. A legume is better than a 
non-legume, but rye on poor™land, and 
oats gor, wheat on medium to fertile soil 
is much better than a0 cover Crop at’all. 

3. Take from the trees all mummied 
or’ rotten fruit, whether from peach, ap- 
ple or other kind and burn it. Also pick 
up all such fruit from the ground and 
burn it. 

4. Scrape all 


L. A. NIVEN 


loose bark from the 


trunks or large branches of the fruit 
trees and burn this, as quite often dis- 
ease and insect enemies hide under this 
bark. The presence of such rough bark, 
does not within itself indicate a diseased 
condition of the trees, but by removing 
it, one of the hiding places of .these pests 
is eliminated. 

5. Cut out and burn all diseased, brok- 
en, dead, or otherwise injured branches. 
These do more harm to the fruit trees 
than most folks seem to believe. 


BEST TIME TO HARVEST 
esi PECANS 


S A rule, the longer the pecans stay 
on the tree or the more they ripen 
on the tree, the better will be the quality 
of nuts. Pecans picked before the hull 
cracks will often be hollow and worth- 
less; but, owing to thievery, growers are 
sometimes forced to pick the nuts before 
they fall. Some varieties ripen over a 
long period, making it necessary to har- 
vest. at,-four .different times and where 
several varieties are planted, six to eight 
harvests may be necessary. 
The best method of harvesting is to 
climb the trees and tap the opened hulls 
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READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah 


OR the week, September 23-29, all interested persons are asked to read 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah. The following interesting 
questions will be answered in this reading and may be considered as review 


questions at the end of the week :— 


1. How does Hosea compare Israel to a 
faithless wife? (Chapter 1.) Tell of God’s 
judgments, and the reconciliation of Is- 
rael. (Chapter 2.) 

2. Explain Israel’s ingratitude for God’s 
benefits. (Chapter 11.) Show the undying 
love of God to the repentant. (Chapter 
14.) 

3. How does Joel exhort the people to 
mourning? (Chapter 1.) After showing 
God’s judgments, how does. he plead for 
repentance, and show the mercy of God? 
(Chapter 2.) 

4. During whose reigns did Amos pro- 
phesy? Explain God’s judgment against 
Israel and the call to repentance. (Amos 
3-5.) 


5. Describe the destruction of 
and the salvation of Jacob. (Obadiah,) 


or 


6. Tell of Jonah’s shipwreck and the suc. ~ 
cess of his preaching at Nineveh. 


7. Tell of the woe of oppression and. the. > 
promise of the restoration. (Micah 2.) 


& How is the birth of Christ fore 


and how is the coming of His kingdom» ‘ 


described? (Micah 5.) 


9. What does the Lord require of thee? je 
(Micah 6:8.) 


10. After the general corruption tell of 
the triumph of Israel. (Micah 7.) 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. and reprinted by special arrangement.) 
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with light reed poles. Where several acres 
are grown, the owner spreads large can- 
vases under the trees on which the nuts 
fall and from which they may be picked 
up and easily separated from the leaves, 
twigs and hulls. 

It is necessary to cure pecans unless 
they are harvested extremely ripe, and 
even theft it is better to do some drying. 
Drying the pecans means heating in a 


—— 


well ventilated building or sweet potato | 


house, or drying by exposure to the sun, — 
removing the nuts to shelter at night 
Curing usually requires'a week or more 
by sun and nearly a week by slight heat: 
ing. The curing process reduces the 


weight but is necessary to prevent mold. 


ing and to ripen the kernel. 
W. A. RADSPINNER, 
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A FINE SMOKELESS SHELL 
at.a MODERATE PRICE 


F YOU are looking for fast, snappy loads, you 
will find them in Shur Shot Shells. No matter 
what price you pay, you can’t buy a load that’s 
more dependable; you can’t buy a load that will 
bag more game at usual ranges. Yet, Shur Shot 
Shells sell at a moderate price—a price lower than 
you would expect to pay for a smokeless load of 


such high quality. 


Shur Shot Shells are loaded with high-grade smoke- 
less powder. They are equipped with the famous 
Remington battery-cup primer, and are completely 
wet-proof throughout. You can get them in all the 
popular loads for various kinds of game. 


Sold in most stores that sell good ammunition. 
Descriptive circular on request. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


New York City 











IS THE SHOT THAT HITS” 








The McCormick-Deering 
All- Engine 
do these jobs at Low Cost! 


Saw kindling, pump water, 
grind feed, shell corn, Turn 
cream separators, washing 
machines, animal clippers, 
churns, grindstones, emery 
wheels, cider presses, fan- 
ning mills, elevators. It will 
drive log saws, lathes, drill 
presses, forge blasts, com- 
pressors, insecticide dusters, 
concrete mixers, pressure 
pumps, potato sorters and 
will give you plenty of 
reserve power to run circular 
saws, ensilage cutters, baling 
presses, lighting plants, cane 
mills, water systems, rock 
crushers, winches, and irri- 
gating systems. 











IGHT NOW make up your 


mind to end hand-power 


chores for once and for all. Quit 
wasting valuable time and energy 
—have more leisure hours. 


Do Your Work! 


They have high-tension magnetos for 
easy starting; sturdy, one-piece main 
frames for heavy duty service; replace- 
able cylinders. They are built in 1%, 3, 
6 and 10 h, p. sizes, with removable cylin- 
der heads, long connecting rod bearings, 
enclosed crankcases, speed governors, 
heavy, drop-forged, heat-treated steel 
crankshafts, and large, wide main bear- 
ings. All parts easy to obtain and easy 
to replace. 

Visit the McCormick-Deering dealer’s 
tomarrow and sée this fige power plant 
—or telephone now and tell him when 
to bring one out to your farm for a trial- 
demonstration. 


_ INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 Se. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


This view shows a 1% b. p. 
engine and handy pump jack. 
Ask our dealer to show you 
this installation. 
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ber 22, 1928 


‘Without Danger 


New Exterminator that 
is ully Effective yet | =~ to Usel 
K-R-O's relatively harmless to human beings, 
, dogs, cats. poultry, yet is ee 
tokill rats and mice every time. 


Avoid Dangerous Poisons 
y does not contain arsenic, phosphorus, 

K 2° carbonate or apy other deadly poison. 
active ingredient is equill as recommend 

by the U. S. Dept. of Agneuhare la their! atest 

bulletin on Rat ‘Con trol. 

Manyletters testify to the great merit of K-R-O. 
“"IHed K-R-O to three rate, two of A, wite's 
bene and, the an hbor's cat. The ra 
god the cat suffered no ill it effects, 
K-R-Ois one ot the best Rat Exterminators I 
have ever scen.—Fred V. Bors, Wilber, Nebr.” 

ON MONEY -BACK GUARANTEE 

Beat ve your é druggist or -direct from us at $1.00 

. Largesize (four times as much) $2.00, 
se R-O Company. Springfield. Ohio. 


K-R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Pants & 2 Shirts 
SPECIAL ste 





Here is one 
of the big- 


fozevery day wear. COLOR 
Stripe,sizes, 30 to 44 waist, 36 
———e oa *° » sive waist 


2 Flannel enirte, bi Me 
made out —— 
a collar and 
breast ; ts. “COLOR, Gray. sr | 
l4to 17. Just send your name and 
color and size want- 





these pests that destroy 


KILL beans, cucumbers, can- 


taloupes and squash. Dust with 
FLUO) Cheap—1 pound makes 10 
Sop pounds of effective insec- 
ticide. Safer to use than arsenics. 
Highly endorsed by agricultu- 
ral experiment stations. 
Write for booklet. 

Dealers wanted. 





THE IMPROVED 
STAR PEA HULLER 
THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 
If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy 
you will buy the best one. 
There are 20,000 STAR 
Hullers in use. What more 
could be said of ma- 
chine They are made in 
ten sizes and styles, 10 to 
60 bushels per hour. Write 
for Catalog and Prices. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 
Dept. C, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


eee 
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IT at A/G 10 ADVERTISE 


in the columns of 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

YOU CAN TELL BY HIS FARM 
_ IF. HE READS OUR PAPER. 

; Tinta 


meregeeercrrirert iit 


DIDN’T .KNOW IT WAS LOADED 


“Stonewall” Jackson was. not a man to 
speak ill of another man wichout reason. At 
a council of generals early in the war, one 
of them remarked that Major Smith was 
wounded and would be unable to perform a 
certain duty. 

“Wounded?” said Jackson. “If that is so 
it must have been by an accidental discharge 
of his duty!” 


BAD LUCK 
It was her birthday. He promised her a 
rose for every year. Diplomatically, he or- 
dered but twenty roses. 
When he had gone, the florist said: “He is 
a good customer. I will add another twenty 
for luck.” 


LITERAL TRANSLATION 
Teacher—“When was Rome built?” 
Boy—“At night.” 

Teacher—“Who told you that?” 
Boy—“You did. You said, ‘Rome 
built in a day.’” 


LUCKY AFTERTHOUGHT 
“We have been married twenty years to- 
day, John.” 
“Yes, for twenty years we have fought—” 
“What!” 
“—life’s battles 


wasn’t 


together, Martha.” 
GOOD ESTIMATE 
Student—“What will 
my car fixed?” 
Garage Man—“What’s the matter with it?” 
Student—“I don’t know.” 
Garage Man—‘“Fifty-two dollars and sixty 
cents.” 


it cost me to have 


“DAT’S A ORATOR” 

“What's a orator?” asked one Negro. 

“Don’t you know?” replied the other. “Well, 
I'll tell you. If you walk up to a ordinary nig- 
ger and ask him how much was two and two 
he’d say ‘four’, but if you was to ask one of 
us orators how much was two and. two he’d 
say, ‘When in de cou’s of human events, it 
becomes necessary to take de numeral of de 
second denomination and add it to de figger 
two, I say de result will invariably be four.’ 
Dat’s a orator.” 


ADDED—HOW? 


An Irishman went into a church and fell 
asleep. The sexton aroused him and told him 
he was closing up. “What do you mean?” 
said the Irishman. “The cathedral never 
closes.” “This is not the cathedral,’ said the 
sexton. “This is a Presbyterian church.” The 
Irishman looked around him. On the walls 
were paintings of the apostles. “Isn’t that 
Saint Luke over there?” he inquired. “It is,” 
said the sexton. “And Saint Mark just beyond 
him?” “Yes.” “And Saint Thomas further 
on?” “Yes.” “Tell me,” he said, “Since when 
did they all become Presbyterians?” 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
By J. P. ALLEY—& . 1928, by 


Gyndicate, Inc, 











ONE © Toms Boys GoT | 
SONT To DE WORK-HOUSE 
+--HE THOWED HIS-SEF 
ON DE MERCY 0’ DE CoTE 
EN DE Cote , HE WANT | 


FEELIN’ So weuntt! 
A ietetinasbiioes 








—_—= 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Mah debts scattered all rown’ but tain’ 
no wonder—mah credick allus wuz sor- 





| ter. scatterin’ | I! 
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For years I have been 
until now the famous CARNATI 
of food products, 
necessities are used 
a I doubled my ——— 
ame. and women at once to 


TON line 


a) t think you are not big enough for the busi- 
It is ps ae eae ee 2 

with the right business it is a bare existence 
with the wreng one. I offer you the right one and 
I am so sure of your m ing good that'l will fur- 
nish complete <= py your business and 
tell you exactly what io to m 
from start. By anise you'® oe 
case 


Exclusive. Territory 


T give om territory and start you in the 
same way I have so many other men and women 
who are now and happy. You have a 
better opportunity than they ped Will you eras 
it before someone beats you te it? Someone will 
have this wonderfully oespeerene business in your 
territory, it might as well be you, 





Without A Dollar!! 


More i and Women Needed 


a ove the United States 
hundreds of ite 
. soaps, flavoring, cetien esau and 
from coast to To 


"Free ree yore Cine Send No Money 


“(O7A) 17 


.1 Start You 
~ In Business 


I will show you how to make 
$100.00 every week and have a = 
permanent profitable business al 

our own; how to make anny like 

rs. McReynolds who made $160.00 
in one month working only 
spare time, or A. Hargis, whose 
business is so big-his custom- 
ers can’t wait for him to call 
but come to his house to buy. 

You don’t need 


The business I will start you in en 
ables you to meet and know the 


ust send me your name of address—no Ayan es 
oad Tn show you how easy you can start earning 
big money at once by simply filling orders arising 
from our advertising and sales promotion in your 
own town. Mail coupon to me teday. 








[CARNATION co CO., Dept. 2556 (Coupon) 


Please Ne me full details about how y: 
will start me in business and furnish an Auto 
without cost. 




















The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. 


Look through 


the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 


If you are looking for a sire or 


dam, 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs. 


can be had from most any breeder, 


then our advertisers will 
Young stock 





REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES 


Absorbine reduces strained, puffy 
ankles, lymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, 
boils, swellings. Stops lameness and 
allays pain. Heals sores, cuts, bruises, 
boot chafes. Does not blister or re- 
move hair. Horse can be worked while 
treated. At druggists, or $2.50 post- 
paid. Describe your case for special 
instructions. Horse book 5-S free. 


Grateful user writes: ‘‘Have tried every- 
thing. “After ! 3 applications of ‘Abeorbine, 
found owelles Sag gone, the Thank you for the 
fay 


ined. “*I will recom- 
mend Absorbine to my neighbors’’. 


ES 


'30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 

















BIG MONEY #722! 





Send us $2 and we will send you 
The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman for five years. 


; 
’ 
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WANTED! 
500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business, Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit, Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices, Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 
Dept. 1-18 PGF, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


GOV'T LABORERS 


NEEDED for Post Office Service, Tie out mail, 

— stamps, hang sacks, separate mail, etc. Age 
$125-$133 month. Permanent. Particulars 

FREE. Write, Ozment Inst., 225-A, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEED EXT EXTRA MONEY? 


=, Bare 
ou 
exes, " eeds, x i into 


If you have an extra 
Fy: 


The cost will be very 


























run. 
ttle. 

















ei Farmers Exchange 2 


> CASH WITH ORDER 












































High Class cote eee 
free. ptete G0 0 Se Ww. W. te 
a Drawer tf 





Trial Offer. ——— 
mk Be —_ Superior Photo 
AA, Watertee, Iowa. 
PATENTS ae 


Invemtions commercialized 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. 























| LIVESTOCK = me 
SCHOOLS COLLEGES ~~~ 
Let Mr. Ozment help you only. Co 
ESSEX job: $125-$25@ month. Write. a 
Laree, thrifty registered Eesex pigs, bred. gilts, Duress, 225. St. Louis, Mo. a 
service boars. . A. Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. SEED ~ = ee 
Purebred caster big bone Black Essex. Satis- 4 
faction guaranteed. W. J. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. an" a $ Steet 8 ee “promot sh nt seed 4 tot d 
Craddock Ca,, Humboldt, Coop- 


Big type Black Easex pigs, either sex, $10 each with 
di guaranteed. B. F. Murphy, 





Information about “Display” Classified Ads im slightly larger type 


ully given on request. 








| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 





Big yiekis, low ay is the answer, Bale-to-acre 
land in rich delta of . Mississippi, Louisiana 
Lowest terms Aine rent; also share crop and 


rent Hurry for i929. Write 
All 1 Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. 


ALABAMA 
For BSale.—150 acres of land with seven room dwelling, 
two three within two miles of 
Alabama Polytechnic astitate. J. M. Whatley, 220 











BE YOUR OWN LANDLORD IN 192 


Call or write for a copy of our inter- 
esting booklet describing our attractive 
farms of 40 acres and up on the Mar- 
bury Plateau in Autauga County, the 
home of watermelons, strawberries, 
pecans, corn, vetch, soybeans. Man 
with homes already built are being of- 
fered at very reasonable prices and on 
easy terms. 
Progressive Alabama farmers have al- 
ready bought more than $25,000 worth of 
these farms. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Building, Birmingham, Ala. 
ARKANSAS 


Sacrifice Pr Quick Sale.—525 acres; thirty min- 
utes drive to “Tile Rock on State Highway No. 








ideal location, four houses; big money maker for some- 
one. Half cash, balance terms. Write for particulars. 
Roebuck Realty Co., Little Rock, Ark. 





GEORGIA 


If interested & irying, stock raising, pou truck, 
fruit or general fy we have ‘the Tocation po to mt. 
b— lands, climate. transportation, .market, good 
churches and schools. Write for full particulars. 

tr B, Ragan, Hawkinsville, Ga. 


VIRGINIA ’ 














Sandersville, Ga. 
GUINEA HOGS 
Guinea Hog pigs, pair $25. Fred Tidwell, 
Als. 








Letcher, 



































re fey te : 
$1.35: a wakes ; 20 pounds $4. United Pema 
Wingo, 


a Tebacoo. Chewing. 5 pounds $1.25. Smo. 




































































NURSERY STOCK ing, 5 pounds received. Pi 
Big Bone Guinea, 5 months $20. M. E. Morris, . - De free, 
Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties. Arrange fall plant- Gloster, Miss. Farmers Union. C8. Paducah, ae 
ing ornamenta evergreens. HAMPSHIRES Leaf Tobacco.—Three years old. Chewing, 3 
See our cotelee telene dum Gan. Bolling Farms Nur- $1.2; smoking. 5 pounds $l Pipe free Fest 
series, Bolling, Ala. Registered Hampshires.—Very best Lookout, Chero- eceived. Cotperative Growers, Kiva, Ky. 
: kee and Messenger blood lines. Boars farrowed Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco. —Chewing, 
Comptes “nd Apple, Trees. $5; $7.50 per 100 and up, igor, boars and gilts farrowed March, 1921; all ef $1.25; 1@, $2. Smoking 10, $1.50. Fine ‘and 
trees, vines, shrubs, evergreens. Catalog in colors ‘hampion llood. Satisfaction guaranteed. Brookside postman. United Farmers, Bar 
free, ursery Company, Box 108, Clevel Farm, Si elbyville, Tenn. in neral Leaf ebaces. <- Bes ade caren Ci 
Tenn. 0. Lc. 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. 18, 1 o8, Pipe 
4 Pay when received. Valley "3 Farmers, Murry, 
SEEDS 0. I. C. hogs, all ages. W. 1. Owen, Bedford, Va. Kentucky. 
POLAND-CHIN. “Best Red Leat, mild and sweet; ten pounds . 
Spotted Poland Chi w oe Wilbanks, Ram das, 62.69; ton pounds mefiow ea 5 
Datrymen and farmers, winter will improve hurst, Ga. re em "OD. Collier Pest, Martin, Lr 
the wen, ; started at low cost. Write BR, A Spotted Poland ‘Chiees, Satisfaction guaranteed. Bank. Ramer, Src ie Pommmester M. D. 
Brown, Montezuma, Ga. Morton’s Hog Farm, Russellvi ee CAL 
New imported Hairy Vetch seed, 95% ger- Big Poland Chinas.—Pigs, ~gows, service AL NOTICES 
minstion. ide per pound tm 250 ‘peusd wacks: lic per boars. Fo Nance, Rt. @, Paris. ‘Tenn, LEGAL 
nbroken qr gt Bony yay ~ ion Iatied thle 7-46 peopl age pol aia, Tati oe Publication. Department of the Interior, 
Bb Bay Wy teed). $15 each. My herd carries the blood of the largest General Land Office at Washington, D. C. July if, 
clovers, alfalfa, winter Ni 4” and greatest p An boars of the breed. edigrees fur- 1928 Notice is fas given that James M. Anderson, 
: for ely es in the South, 2ished. RB. A. Farrier, Sinking Creek, Va. of Dixiana, Alabama, who, on July 31, 1925, A 
Terms cash. The NitrA-germ Company, Savannah, Ga. GUERNSEYS xWig. Becton 38, ot eas | 
OA Young Guernsey bulls, by proven sires, out of dams dian, ntention to e comme: 
Ts - with official records. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. ~~! en 8 — = to | A above de. 
r —, a i » ? , . E. erson, 
burs “County Fulghens., Beand, bess, clean New JERSEYS Dixtang, Alabama, on the 27th day of Gctaber, 
bags. Write, wire. Shuler & Orangeburg, Jerseyt.—12 high grade Jersey one Delaval Claimant names as witnesses: T. Stubbs, of Ri, 
8. C. Cream Separator, Van Collins, Galtion, Ala. oo “Alabama :"G. w. —. A, Sagi 
» phree, . Alabama; 
RYE HORSES—MULES—JACKS W. P. Bates, of Newcastle, Alabama. Thos. C. Haveli, 
Commissioner 
Abruzzi Rye. 20 bushels or more, $1.75. Tall Geor- For Quick Sale.—Two mare mules, weight 1,050 Assistant of the General Land Office. 
gia. $1.60; Common $1.55. Check with order. H. BR. Pounds each. Farm is og la = = 
:] : see " . a. miles 
Mclatesh, Hayesrilie, N.C. from, ‘Biriinghess — | HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 
. Wanted —Farmer farmer’ 
Hairy veteh $11.50 hundred. Other cover crops. Fr Terriers, Canaries, Carnea Pigeons. Dr. bad S sen or man te 
Pasture seed. Booklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. Wood, Gun tin o on = . * a Fises, Mi —- i | McConnen 
DOGS 


$3.00 NOW WORTH $60.00 
IN THE SPRING 


For $3.00 we will deliver postpaid to you 15 





For Sale.—130 acre improved farm at city limits of 
‘urther 1 tion adress owner, 
Rt. 1, Box 173, Lynchburg, Va. 


| PLANTS 


Lollar’s Kodak Fistshing ot Lows. by mail. 
es work and service Birmingham, 
a. 


— and Apple Trees, $5 per “2 and wu =. ie 
mental bg vines. Tennessee y Co., 

208. Cleveland, Tenn. 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 


Plants.—-Cabbage and Collard: $1, 1,000. Quitman 
Plant 2 Quitman, Ga. 




















ds of Hairy Vetch seed and NitrA- 
Germ inoculation for it to plant one acre 
with oats or rye. Plant during October, 
cut in the oats and then sow the vetch 
and harrow in. Graze during winter and 
make two tons of hay to the acre by May. 
Build your land with vetch. We guaran- 
tee purity and germination of seed. 
NitrA-Germ will grow the crop for you. 

Order now. 


THE NITRA-GERM COMPANY 
Savannah, Ga. 











Hunting hounds cheap. Trial. H-6, Dixie Kennels, 
Herrick, Ii. 

Rat Terriers.—Bred for ratters. 
anteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, 


Wolf ——— English Shepherds, Collies, Fox 
Terriers. Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans. 


gy Cale puppies, $10; tricolored, 
stock. E. Whitesel, North River, Va. 


For ea young opossum dogs, % hound 
and % Airedale. Burrel Bottoms, Athens, Ala. 

Registered peuteuntiend puppies; females $20; males 
$35. Shipped c.o.d. er Thompson FAimore, Minn. 


Hundred Heating Be ao Cheap.—tTrial. Dog sup- 
plies. Catalogue. kennels, SC55, Herrick, Til. 





Satisfaction guar- 
Kans. 


















































Agents. Get Janie Extract at one cont 3 tae 
- new black walnut flavor. Welcome F 





Puppies. 


ea and poe Rat. Terrier 
Chanute, Kans. 


English 
Shipped on approval. H. W. estnut, 
byt y Bh <= — 
and lots of oposs' ; first money order for $25 gets ~~ 
Lawson Won." Woodland, Ga. 


DOG REMEDIES 











er Seat Covers, $2.95; selling tke 
Write Quali 





wildfire. New; all buy. ty Salen Fas 

& Dearborn, Chicago. 

Get our free sample case. i Fe 
specialties. Wenderfully profitable. 


and 

Dept. RB, St. Louis. 
“We start “without = 
Perfumes, yo He  ~eetee.., 
nation Co., 2520. St. Louis, Mo. 





=. ee 





















































For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy and Monan- 
Fall Plants.—Cabbage and _ Collards: —— Ss tha Vetch, Crimeon and Sweet Clover. domestic Rye Mange Balm —eemapemnen’ 66 eure oli Seems 
$1; 1000, $1.15; postpaid. Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, grass and Nitragin imeculation. V. BR. Bush, Albany. including terrible Red Mange money 
Georgia, . ° You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
Georgia. Postpaid, ene dollar. H. G. “Hastings Company, sense profits autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Cabbage and Collard ~~ -F 1,000, $1. “‘Satisfac- Hairy Vetch: 220 pound bags, pound; smaller m, Attenta. Ga. Sprinkle, Pinter, $8, Marion, Indiana. — 
tion, not excuses.’ te Plant Co., Thomasville, quantities, lle pound, Inoculation: * bushel size 35c; Ho D Beas 
Georgia. an Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. 
bushel size 60e; 5 bushel size ve ss. Cash with orders. MISCELLANEOUS ore prices. $15 5 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free 
Cabbage plants for fall heeding new ready at $1 Cofer Seed Company, Athens, Ciifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago, 
theusnnd, express collect. Virginia Plent Fare, Court- fas Rn 
° i hi tri indows, sweeps, 
land, Va. MISCELLANEOUS — AN weet Bies Serge Mutts,$24.05. Write fer comple. came Guin mre ee ee ee 
Early Cabbage plants now ready, $1 thousand, ex- Hardy Alfalfa A gS $7.20 al; Serene Clover Not sold through agents. Mac-Henry Serge Co., 1719 Over half p Harper, 205 Third St., Fairfield, 
press or parcel post collect. Guarantee Plant Co. $4. Both test y Heturn if not satis- West North Avenue. __ Md. Towa. 

Ty Ty, Ga. eer George i EN Concordia, 2 4 nal pow ped yy ermal, Sra , Asenta—We r. ] you in business and -~ 3 you suc- - 
Cabbage, ate. Collard plants, eels: 250, 50 Austrian Peas 1@c pound. Hastings and “*' *4armers an rowers Term - ceed, cap Spare or 
eents; 500. Satisfaction RO. Foleham a $1.15 bushel. Purple straw Fulcaster oa  — no Bd best market Birmingham. time. You can earn $100 Write Madison 

Parks, Pisesh, sia and May Wheat, $2. Abruzzi Rye $2: Southern Rye 200M day and nig , 500 Broadway, New Yi 
Nice lot of fresh Georgia grown Cabbage and Col. °!:75; Shipping poimt. RB. N. Jackson, Ga. FARM MACHINERY America’s greatest t 130 tase 

lards, any quantity, $1 per th d. Th ville swatch samples; all wool; tailored to order; 

Plant : Water Pumps Water night and day with Rife’s Hy- made; sensational low price. Get outfit at once. Aa- 


Co., Thomasville, Ga, 


Tifton’s ble Plants.—Cabbage —— -_ gg’ 
Postpaid: , $1; 1,000, Pg 75. 1 
thousand, ‘Potato Tifton oe 








nt Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


Saas plants, true heading Collard. Six varieties. 
$1.50; prepaid, Express: $1, 1,000. 
delivery. “Maple Grove Farms, 














Frankiin, 
20 million Cabbage and Collard plants. Special: 
$1 thousand ; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50; f.0.b. Vir- 
ginta. $1; 1,000, $1.75; ‘prepaid. . Prompt ship- 
ments, ne delivery —_ Wholesale Plant 
Company, Wayereas, Ga. 
Cabbage plants and Collard plants now ready, All 
leading varieties. Prices by parcel post, postpaid: 
By express, any quantity, 


500 for $1.10; a = 
3 1,000. Order 
. Falwood, Tifton, an. 
‘aa soptomest Cabbage ond Collard plants. Grown 
out Mountain 


ee of clisease and insects. 
Tanding,varit cantetien, Prices: s00'R for $1; 1,000 for $1.50. 








no money; pay the postman; we know our plants 
are yi and we're not afraid for you to be the jude. 
_ ready. Sand Mountain Plant Company,- Mentone, 





STRAWBERRY 
Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondyke, Missionary, 





| POULTRY AND EGGS =| 











mo expense. Write for 


draulic Ram. No attention, 
Olsen, 15-D Park Rew, 


ae — only by H. T. 


























N 
Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and ties a. 
Best work and service. P. O. Bor TL. ‘Birmingha FRUIT 
ae | Rates Lg Pgs Far $5.50; 100 pounds 
% * t yesvi 
BABY CHICKS — ae 
TAgredited chicks, “Ge ap. 12 best varieties. Big. HONEY 
maturing money Tons highest quality, best grade, new, delicious 
Farms, Box 541, Clinton, Me. Honey; best ever. Prices sent. T. Robinson, 
Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; leading Bartlett, Texas, 
$6.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. Chicks New crop, mild and delicious. Case of six 
» ber at Parsons, 5 pound a "$2. ‘95; five gallons $5.25; ten gallons 
Garner's quality chicks @tate accredited flocks *9-95. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 
Socks, ‘Bods and White Leg- 


ae aa 


prices. Garner’s Hatchery, Phil 


KODAK FINISHING 








Trial Offer.—Send 1i5e with any size roll film for 
phart se Fairfield, Ala. 


six glossy prints. Ki 





a aba, See ogh Leghorns, 
308. Ryd, —_ mixed $8.50. Prepaid in oni lerxe 
werheating; live delivery. Ozark Farms, 





Lollar’s Kodak Finishing ers by mail. 
Best work and service. P. o's Box Birmingham, 


Westphalta,” Me. Ala. 


dress Dept. 709, Geodwear, 844 Adams, Chicago, 


Agente.—Make nee ah gong weekly selting Come 
Sprayers and Autewashers to farmers and autoists. All 
brass. Throws comianees. A Established 3% 
years, Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohig 








Tl pay you $240 month taking orders for Betterkalt 
Guaranteed Hosiery. New plan puts you above f~* 
petition. —~ hose free. Write for samples, 
size hose Betterknit Hosiery Co., Silk oat, 
Greenfield, "Onio. 

Big pay day every aay. showing Nimrod’s “ail year 

Dress, Work Shirts, Overalls, 


— lannel 
Pants, Sweaters, AF Pajamas, Leati 





Laeeiaiain. Playsuits, etc. Experience unnecessiy. 
Big outfit free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lin 
coln Ave., Chicago. Z 





If I send you a suit made in latest style from finest 

goods, will you wear it and show it to your fee Ld 

$C ae alee a ate at Sone’ thea? If so wae 
e . 

an a e eee LE 


once for my ss 


wonderful 
Asher, 133 South Peoria, in, Dept, 





Sullivan Se quality, state 
a Dots, Wyandottes, gar books Leghorns. W! Write 
lowest prices entire order. Yes, 


- 


Roll Films Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
Prompt Ree 5 Studio, Drawer 1811, Bir- 


mingham, Als. 





for 
 ) — % ¢.0.d, Quality Fa 201, Wellsville. 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


$e to Se. 
Dirmingham, Ala. 


Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
Bromberg & Co., authorized Bastman agents, 


es —$13.80 daily (in advance); 
do. Introduce 12 months guaranteed iekany Ar 
89 colors, for men, women, children. “silk t to the 
Ladies” Hose; Men’s Fancies. No capital or 
ence needed. We furnish samples. hose for i 
own use free. New pla facochee Company, vit 
29022. Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Jersey Black Giant April hatched puiteta, $1.50: 
cockerels $2. E. D. Mancill, Silverhill, 





Excelsior. 10 million ready for October and Nove 
delivery. $2.50 per 1,000, cash with order. W. H. 
Nichols, Bald Knob, Ark, 





~ Free. —Big descriptive cataleg in colors of Thomas 
purebred Strawberry plants. Grower of quality Straw- 
berry plants since 1890. Thomas, MS x 


Strawberry Plant 
Man, Dept. 48, Anna, Illinois. 











stock. 
wit ie 





aS toot ce ae 
elds. 
Bass Pecan Company, Lamber- 


LEGHORNS 


For Sale.—100 White Leghorn outta, just begin- 
ning to lay. ant Ee Gee laying hens; $1.50 each. 
D. 4 Jewell, Foley, Ala. 


300 pullets, a April hatched: from good lay- 
ing strain; $1 each te quick buyer. Bargains. Over- 
crowded, Orange Grove Poultry Farm, Robertsdale, 











Hollywood Tancred a; eg blood. Leghorns. 
—— SS ag — =k pallets, all 
Stuarts Draft, Va. we We Bar seas 


WYANDOTTES 








den Wyandotte $3 each; 5 month 
5 


cocks, 
Abbott’s Poultry Ranch, § 





> 
7 
, 
7 











CLASSIFIED ADS|!] | 





They are active 
When you want 


page. For further information 





Extra 
geben, 3. ai s 5 Gree early. 


SERVE SOMEBODY EVERY DAY AND EVERYBODY SOME DAY 
messengers waiting to serve you. 

extra money, use classified ads 
Somebody wants to buy what oan have to sell. Tell 
Send us your order for our next issue. Rates are given at the top of our classed 


ie Seeqrenion Puree ond Fos Maes, 


te turn your —ae into CASH. 





Birmingham, Ala, j 


} 
; 
} 
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aint 










Co., as Ear, Se 
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THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 
¥ month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. New 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago prices for other products listed:— 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, fb. .......... $0.1825 $0.1895 $0.2210 $0.1262 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. _.07 06% oT RRA AEE 
Potatoes, CW. .crcercccecceccccees * 95 F.95 $1.75 1.36 
Hogs, average, CWt. 1... cece eece 12.30 11.65 10.80 8.19 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 14.05 13.62 9.80 7.30 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ......+++.5- 31H 30 33% 24, 
es oh aa Aer 30 25 20 13V, 
Mutter, eXb7G8, 1D. 26 oi... .cccesyenee 48 46 44 28% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ...... 1.35% 1.34% 1.293% 99 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ........2..- 1.01% 93 92 68H, 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ......-...06. 42% 38Y 47% 384% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton 24.00 22.00 18.50 17.40 


New York October cotton futures (last week), 17.54c. 


* Wisconsin Cobblers. 


+ Kansas Cobblers. 


t Wisconsin Round Whites. 





—_—- 





ALABAMA TO PLANT MILLION 
POUNDS WINTER LEGUMES | 


EPORTS received at Extension Ser- 
Ric headquarters at Auburn from 
county agents of Alabama show that the 
hairy vetch campaign conducted over the 
state during a period of three months 
came up to expectations. The goal was 
1,000,000 pounds of winter legume seed 
sowed on Alabama farms this fall;.re- 
ports compiled by J. C. Lowery, extension 
agronomist, reveal that this goal will be 
exceeded if Austrian peas are counted 
along with hairy vetch. 

Incomplete reports from 52 of the 67 
counties show that up to August 31 or- 
ders for hairy vetch seed totaled 501,641 

nds. Orders for Austrian peas to- 
taled 143,570 pounds—the total for the 
two being 645,211. 

It was estimated at that time that addi- 
tional orders for vetch seed would total 








. 392,200 and Austrian peas 80,315. If these 


additional orders are received the grand 
total will be 1,117,726. Most of these 
seed have been or will be bought through 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation. 
It means the biggest winter legume 
year on record in Alabama. The fall of 
1927 was the largest up to that time, 
which was considerably under a million 
pounds, all winter legume seed included. 
With the seed bought sowing is now 
in progress, the sowing season begin- 
ning about the middle of September and 
continuing through October. County 
agents are advising’ early sowing and 
they are insisting on inoculation together 
Basic slag 
is being used in large quantities. The Ex- 
periment Station at Auburn has found it 
better than superphosphate (acid phos- 
phate) for winter legumes. It is being 
bought at a low price from the Tennes- 


ABE MARTIN 


Copyright John Dille Co. 















I wonder if President 
Coolidge looks like his 
pictures, or whether 
he jest don’t like cam- 
eras, 

What’s wors’n havin’ 
nothin’ less’n a quar- 
ter when a subscrip- 
tion’s taken up? 

Mr. Hoover hain’t 
goin’ t? kiss no ba- 
bies, an’ accordin’ t’ 
th’ newspaper pictures, 
those he picks up he 
holds like a Roman 
candle. 


EXTENSION WORKERS TO | 
: MEET 


see’ Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, 
Birmingham. Basic slag is a by-product 
of the steel industry. 

P, O. DAVIS. 


| GRADE YOUR OWN EGGS AND 
MAKE MORE 


S I realize it now, for several years I 

gave money away by selling eggs 
just as I gathered them from the nest. 
Of course most of them were good eggs 
but there were always a few dirty, small, 
or stained ones in the lot. I got a rea- 
sonable price for the mixed eggs, but 
nothing extra for the choice eggs in- 
cluded. 

Now I grade my eggs at home and get 
well paid for it. The choice eggs are 
packed in new cases, and bring a premium 
of several cents.. The dirty ones are 
cleaned ‘immediately, and marketed with 
the small ones. 

When I began to grade eggs the first 
thing I did was to decide to cut down the 
number of second grade eggs. I provided 
more nests. This prevented many stolen 
nests and grass stained eggs. 

In muddy weather hens would often 
spoil a whole nest full of eggs with their 
dirty feet. I stopped this by keeping 
plenty of litter on the floor. In this way 
the hen’s feet are generally cleaned by the 
time she reaches the nest. 

Another great help in obtaining clean 
eggs is to keep the nests well supplied 
with clean nesting material. I have tried 
several things for this, changing often 
and renewing with fresh material, but I 
have found greater favor with excelsior. 
This clings together, and hens do not 
scratch it out as they do straw. 

In spite of fresh material in the nest 
I had trouble with a film of dust stick- 
ing to the fresh egg, thus spoiling its ap- 
pearance. To avercome this I removed 
the wooden bottom of the nests and re- 
placed it with coarse screen wire. . In 
settling herself on the nest, the hen 
shakes the dust through the screen. 

MRS. L. H. FUNK. 











ECEMBER 17-22 has been named 
as the date for the 1928 meeting of 
Alabama extension workers, including 
county agents, home demonstration 
agents, and all others connected with the 
Extension Service of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, where the 
meeting will be held. 

During this period the extension work- 
ers will be in session at Auburn studying 
and working on problems concerning 
them, their objective being to make them- 
selves more useful and their services 
more: valuable to the people of Alabama. 
Prof. L. N. Duncan, director, will be in 
charge of the meeting. P. Q. DAVIS. 


l 
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CLARK “CUTAWAY” 
Utility Harrow 

A general favorite one-horse har- 
row. Has 10 14-inch disks of cut- 
lery steel heat treated and forged 
sharp, 5 inches apart and cutting 
4 feet wide. Steel frame. Lever 
for shifting gangs. Disks equip- 
ped with clodbreakers. 


The book, 


“CUTAWAY” 
Single Action Harrow 


CLARK 


For deep thorough tillage. Made with re- 
versible gangs. Extension heads for orchard 
light draft, no tongue truck re- 


cultivation. 
quired. 





Flexible Double Action Harrow 


Those who prefer a flexible double action harrow 
can now get it in a genuine Clark ‘‘Cutaway.” 
The rear gangs do their full share of 
Turns the shortest corners easily. Serew control. 
All steel construction. Tractor model ° 


Clark “Cutaway” Unit Frame 
Double Action Harrow 
cuts your land deep, thoroughly pulverizes the 
soil, leaves a level, even seed bed. Rear disks 
cut exactly half way between front disks and at 
same depth. Several sizes, horse and tractor 
model. (Tractor model, all steel construction.) 


able books free. 
Its Tillage,” the other is the Clark “Cutaway” 
Catalog of Disk 
ments. 

“The Soil and Its Tillage” is a small en- 
cyclopedia of farm information. 
ten, it tells in detail: 


What the Soil Consists of, Kind of 
Soil, How Plants F 
Accomplishes, How Deep Tillage Increases 
Crops, Modern Method of Tillage, Disking 
Without Plowing, Orchard Tillage, Types of 
Disk Harrows, etc. 


get bigger, better crops, how to save time and labor 
—how to make your farm yield greater profits. 

The Clark 
scribes the full line of Clark “Cutaway” Disk Har- 
rows—from the Baby Cultivator and one-horse, Sin- 











For Valuable FREE Books 


Just 
coupon 


your name and address on the 
below will bring you two valu- 
One book is “The Soil and 


Harrows and Farm Imple- 


Simply writ- 


eed, at Tillage 


which is fully illustrated, shows how- to 


“Cutaway” Catalog illustrates and de- 


gle-Action harrow to the Double-Action 
harrows for Fordson and other tractors. 
It also tells about special.machines such 
as Bush and Bog Plows, Smoothing Har- 
tows and others. 

It tells why the Disks on all Clark 
“Cutaway” Harrows are made of cut- 
lery steel heat treated and forged sharp 
instead of rolled; it explains many’ fea- 
tures found only on Clark “Cutaway” 
Implements that mean better tillage with 
less time and work. 

Whether you have a small truck farm 
or one of hundreds of acres, whether you 
are ready to buy now or later, send for 
these two books. 

There is something of interest in each 
for you. No obligation at all. Mail the 
coupon now. 


**Simce 1865”° 


Clar. 





The Cutaway Harrow Co., 
376 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 


Please send your FREE catalog and 
book, “The Soil and Its Tillage.” 











Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE, 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatis- 
factory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will 


If in 





refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on 
any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adver- 


tising columne. 


We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses 


and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 





| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








Chicks, Pullets, Cockerels 


Order famous Riverside chicks now for broilers and 
early spring layers. Write for new illustrated price list 
of chicks, pullets, cockerels. 

Riverside Hatcheries, R.F.D. 4-B, Knexville, Tenn. 


From 200 Egg Cockerelg; bloodtested. Leading varieties ; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid, Catalog Free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Bex 12, Brenham, Texas 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


C.0.D. CHICKS—Barron or Tancged Leghorns, Parks’ 
Rocks, White Rocks, Rucker Red# Byers’ Orpingtons, 
Fishel Wyandottes. Catategue free. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


CHICKS. C.0.D. Fev sft 32° 
Pure-bred. Write sD. ore che chide. 
weeks stock and 6 weeks . Ref- 
St., Lexington, Ky. 


erence. Phoenix National Bank this city. 

KENTUCKY HATCHERY,25°W. 4th. 

WHITE LEGHO HENS AND MALES 
Now half price. Tho of laying pullets. Also hatch- 
ing eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg 
bred 28 years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and 
special price bulletin free. 


. ip c.o.d. 
satisfaction. GEORGE B. FE \. 
930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
'—A letter to 


$10,000 FOR POSTAGE-* js" .c° 


508,000 subscribers would cost $10,000 for post- 
age alone. Cost of printing, addressing and 
mailing would be in addition. It is economy 
for you or the manufacturer to advertise 
instead of sending out circulars. ADVER- 



































TISE AND BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS. | 


FODIODIIDOODODVIDODODOIDOQDOQOAK 


| Poland-Chinas 





. 
x 
¥ 
x 
¥ 
Registered Big Type Poland China 
Pigs, Shoats, Open and Bred Gilts, 
¥ 

x 





and Service Boars, from litters nine 
to eighteen. 


q 
q 
) 
Four bred daughters of Choice Goods, 
“the Grand Champion Boar of Iowa.” 
Breeding, Improver and Choice Goods 
Model. 


L. B. PATTERSON, 
Statesville, North Carolina 
9D0DOIMDBOIRIODOIDODOIDINODODOOQOO ME 








. HOLSTEIN~ 
pry pe 
:) larmers Cow 














OLSTEINGSFRIESIAN 
230 East Obio Street Chicago, Illinois 

















Oil facts for farmers 


(No. 6) 


uality proof from Equatorial Africa j 


Gargoyle Mobiloil lubricated: — 


The first cars to cross the burning 


sands of the Sahara. (1923) 


_ The first automobiles to travel 
Africa from North to South — 
Morocco to Cape Town. (1926) 


The first motorcycles to cross the 
Sahara Desert. (1927) 

Major Dagnaux’s plane in his flight 
across Africa — Paris to Mada- 
gascar. (1927) 


The same Mobiloil which is on 
sale in your own neighborhood 
is the most popular oil in hot 
countries the world over. 


Lower costs 


You probably. use your tractor, your 
truck and your car more on hot 


days than at any other time in the 
year. Right now you have real need 
of Mobiloil economy. 

It is quite common for new 
Mobiloil users to find their oil con- 
sumption lowered from 15% to 50%. 
They nearly always report substan- 
tial reductions in carbon deposits 
and over-heating. 


How to buy 


For a season’s supply we recommend 
the 55-gallon and 30-gallon drums 
with convenient faucets. On these 
sizes your Mobiloil dealer will give 
you a substantial discount. 

Your dealer has the complete 
Mobiloil Chart which shows the 
correct grade of Mobiloil for your 
cat, tractor and truck. You are al- 
ways sure with 


The World’s Quality Oil 


Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY. 


* 


Make this chart your guide 


If your automotive equipment is not 
listed below see complete Mobiloil 
Chart at your dealer’s. It recommends 
the correct grades for all cars, trucks 
and tractors, etc. 
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PREM, 
Mobiloil 


Look for the red Gargoyle trade-mark 
on the Mobiloil container 
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